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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Au‘hor of “ Maurice Durant,” ete. 


_——— 
CHAPTER ‘XLI. 
Come, riddle me this riddle, 
And solve this deep enigma. 

“Wet, Stanfield, are you taking your usual 
‘stroll ?” said Captain Dartmouth, with his languid 
haughtiness, tinged with that indescribable inso- 
lence which a cruel, merciless man shows to the un- 
fortunate being in his power. 

The secretary glanced up through his dark spec- 
tacles at his master’s face, and as he answered car- 
tied his eyes to the beautiful ones of the countess. 

* Yes, sir,” he said, in his husky voice, that seemed 
stifled and choked in his throat, “ Yes, sir, my even- 
ing stroll.” 

Captain Dartmouth turned with a condescending 
smile to the countess. 

“Mr, Stanfield,” said he, “is a machine as regards 
his peculiar habits and way of living. Every meal 
at its time, every particular walk to its particular 
day, and proper hour.”’ 

“ Method, you call it?” asked the countess, in her 
broken Euglish, looking up with a smile at the pale 
face of the youth. 

“Yes, method, madame,” replied the youth, with 
monotonous tone, but with a sharp, searching 
glance through the disguising spectacles, that 
seemed to read the innermost soul of the beautiful 
Woman. 

“ Method,” repeated the captain. ‘“ Mr. Stan- 
field is all method, countess, What I should do 
without him I know not. My correspondence is so 
heavy, grows heavier and heavier each day, and it 
says much for Mr. Stanfield’s method and discrimi- 
nation that no fraction of it is neglected.” 

The countess inclined her head gracefully, and 
looked up, expecting to see a flush of pleasure upon 
the secretary’s face at this unusual commendation, 
but the pale cheeks remained pale and the well- 
formed lips never moved a muscle. 


Was: 





The methodical secretary might have been stone 
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[THE NEW LOVE.] 


se for all the effect his master’s praise had upon 
im. 

‘“* Have you heard, have you seen any one from the 
Warren as you passed?” asked Reginald Dartmouth, 
languidly. 

“Yes, sir; Mrs. Lucas,” replied the secretary, 
lifting his eyes as he spoke the name, and noting 
the shadow of impatience, anger, and irritation that 
flashed across the captain’s face as he heard it. 

“ And Sir Charles Anderson, how is he?” asked 
the countess, awakening from that peculiar dream 
state of hers to put the question. 

“ Better, madame, but still ill,” returned the se- 
cretary. 

Then, after waiting a moment to see if any far- 
ther information were wanted, hc made his formal, 
methodical bow and trudged slowly up the terrace. 

“Strange young man, very,” murmured the 
countess, looking after him. 

“Yes,” drawled Reginald Dartmouth, “ but in- 
valuable. He is quick as a needle—and as insignifi- 
cant.” 

Meanwhile the strange young man gained his 
room, and, seating himself in the writing-chair, 
leaned his elbow on the table and seemed lost in 
thought. 

Thought of a painful and exciting nature seem- 
ingly, for after a moment or two he rose and took 
a turn or two across the room, stopping his short- 
stepped pacing for a moment to turn the key in the 
door, and murmuring as he recommenced his pro- 
menade : 

* Fox—sly, wicked fox! There has been some 
dark, foul play. I am sure of it—sure of it. Some- 
thing within me”—and he touched his breast with 
his little, well-shaped hand —“ tells me that Regi- 
nald Dartmouth has gained the Dale by some dark 
deed—some deep, well-executed plot. Day by day 
the certainty grows, and with it my hate! Hate? 
Let me think. Yes, hate, and yet there is something 
mingled with it. 

“TI want revenge ; I thirst for it. Poor old man! 
poor, weak, fiery old man! Ay, once more Iam 
sure that there has been some evil work, and that— 





ie 
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that—what? What? Why is he so changed? 

They say it is the responsibility of all this sudden 

wealth that wrinkles his brow, but I who see him 

here and watch him whe: he thinks I have eyes for 

nothing but the paper béfore me, see that something 

oral and deeper than that lies hidden in his 
eart. 

“ Why does he shun the Warren? why does Re- 
becca deny herself to him? and why does he frown 
when even Mrs, Lucas’s name is mentioned? Poor 
old lady! She is the connecting link between the old 
Dale and the new. Simmons is dead, the rest are 
scattered, but she is here hand in hand with Re- 
becea, close beside him and an object of dislike and 
fear! Yes, fear, for there was alarm as well as 
a in the frown that her name brought upon his 

ace.’ 

Then. puzzling over this, joining the links in 
the chain, the strange young man sank upon the 
— and dropped his head upon his hand for a mo- 
ment, 

When he raised his face again there were tear 
drops upon the pale cheeks, and the murmur was 
broken and hushed. 

“ And what have I to do with it all? Whatis 
there worth the striving? Is it worth while to fer- 
ret it all out even to punish the bad, heartless vil- 
lain? Oh, desr, oh, dear! Ieel so lonely, so help- 
less, so solitary! My heart goes back. It goes 
back across the wide, wide sea, even while I fret 
and muse over this bitter business. And yet—oh, 
shame, shame for me to weep for him who had no 
thought for me save that of a brave, noble heart for 
a weak, helpless lad. Oh, dear !” 

The captain would have been astonished had he 
entered that moment to see the blue spectacles ly- 
ing on the desk, and the eyes coverod by two small 
hands, through which the tears forced themselves 
one after another. 

But the tit of weeping did not last long, for with 
a sudden effort the secretary stopped with a great 
sob, and, shaking himself resolutely, rep the 
spectacles, muttering : 

“No, no, that’s all past, all past long, long ago 
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I will give myself heart and soul to the solving of 
this dark problem, . But for what end? Who will 
profit? Noone! The rightful heir, the son Hugh, 
is dead! What if I do prove that Reginald Dart- 
mouth holds to the Dale by a mere thread of vil- 
lany ? whom shall I benefit ? 

“Yet, yet, [cannot rest; something spurs me 
on, goads me on to go thropgh with what I have be- 
gun. Sometimes ”—here he looked round with a 
shudder—“I feel asif a shadow, a shadow of an 
old white-haired man, with wrinkled face and angry 
eyes, was standing at my elbow urging me on night 
and day to unravel the mystery and punish the 
guilty! 

‘* Yes,” he continued, gathering up the papers on 
the desk, and'shaking his head with an air of roso- 
lute defiance; ‘let it benefit whom it may — let it 
benefit no one—I will not rest until that villain is 
unmasked !” 

So saying he commenced writing. 

“ Now for my task. Oh, Reginald Dartmouth, 
little do you imagine who sits here conning your 
private letters and dissecting your past.” 

At that moment the handle of the door was 
tried. 

Casting a hasty glancein the mirror opposite him, 
and composing Te hachok and excited Tice into its 
usual expression of stolid indiffegémoe, the seoretary: 
trudged to the door and unlocke@it, 

Reginald Dartmouth entered/a@aid casting » sua 
picious glance at the youth saidyakarply : . 

“Why did-you lock the door ?* anee S. 

“I didnot wish to be disturbed) air,” replied tiie, 
secretary, hastily glancing at the desk. ‘ There 
are a great many letters to catoh the post, and 
Vignes comes in occasion with questions.” 

Reginald Dartmouth after another piereing 
was satisfied by the blaait face, and Found 
self into the chair beside the fire—the secret ai 
ways had a small fire in the room—and the y 
returned slowly to the table without so:tiuch as & 
glance at his master’s face, and with @ greoccupted 
air. 

_ Reginald Dartmouth sat watching him, in silenee 
for a moment, then spoke his name. 

Bat the sceretary’s mind was far away and did 
not answer him. 

“A machine—nothing but @ machine—well, it ie 
what I want,” hemuttered, then called hit again. 

The youth looked up with a start 

“ Sir, did you spank P” 

“ Vos,” said Dartmouth. “ Are you deaf? 
I sometimes think yothare.” 

The secretary @hook i a. 

‘No,’ he said, Py at all; I can bene pesthotiy.” 

“Hem!” said his m though ». “Nor 
blind, eh, Stanfield, nar bila’ & 

“Nor blind, sir,” repea' the youth, monoto- 
nously, with a queer glance that the spectacles did 
not reveal. 

**No, not blind; I think sometimes you sec more 
than most men,” resamed Reginald Dartmouth, 
with a piercing glance, “ You are quicker than you 
look, Stanfield. You had been to. the Warren when 
1 saw you passing on the terrace, eh ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the secretary. 

“Pray do you often go to the Warren ?” asked 

teginald Dartmouth, with an indifferent-air. 

“No, sir, but seldom ; I called to ask after Sir 
Charles Anderson,” replied the secretary, 

* And you saw Mrs, Lucas ?”” 

The youth nodded and turned to the table again. 

Reginald Dartmouth bent his eyes upon the 
ground ; there was a pause ; suddenly he looked up. 

“Stanfield, put those letters aside, I wish to speak 
to you,” he said, and rising leant against the mantel> 

piece with his dark, piercing eyes fixed upon. the 
blue spectacles and expressionless face. “‘ l amin- 
clined to trust you with a delicate piece of business. 
I say I aminclined to trust you, but you know too 
well, I think, the consequénces that would result 
from any faithlessness on your part for me to fear.” 

The youth inelined his head with deep humility, 

“ Good,” said the captain, in answer to his ges+ 
ture. ‘“‘ Now, Stanfield, I stopped you on the terrace 
for a purpose.” 

“*T thought so,” murmured the youth inwardly. 
od id you notice the lady who was seated beside 
mo ?”” 

The secretary nodded, 

** Do you know who and what she is ?” 

He nodded again, 

“*T have heard the servants call her countess, the 
Countess Lucille, and seen her letters addressed 
Countess Vitzarelli,” 

“Good,” responded the captain, with curt. ap, 
proval of the concise Summing up. “ Tell me, did 
you remark anything particular, curious, worthy of 
notice, in her manner, bearing, face—you under- 
stand me?” 

The secretary nodded and knit his brows, 

Ms Madame is beautiful,” he said, 

Cilet 


tenon, and I will do my best,”’ 


“ Ay,” said Reginald Dartmonthy “‘ thoughtful,” 
Sho has something on her mind; her eyes are 
fixed on some object far away and heg heart is get 
on some mission that fills her whole existence.” 
Reginald Dartmouth took two or three. strides to 
and fro. 

‘* Stanfield,” he said, “I was right; you are not 
blind. The countess has something on her mind, has 
some hidden purpose, some secret mission ——”’ 
“Phat you would have me find out,’’ interrupted 
the youth, in the same monotonous tones but with 
another unseen glance of fire and scrutiny. 

“You have it,” said Reginald Dartmouth, with 
cold sternness, ‘‘That I would have you find out, 
Are you equal to the task P” 

“T am equal to the endeavour,” replied the 
youth, without a ch of voice or look, “I am 
equal to all my master bids me take in iy 
“‘Good,” said Reginald Dartmouth, “ Now, that] 
you may not start upon @ wrong tagk, I give you 
this hint ; the secret lies apart from Italy.” 

**T knowit,” said the secretary. “ Madame wears 
another look when the count and she hold confe- 
rence.” 


** True—you are not blind—wvery far from it,” said 


Reginald Dartmouth, approvingly. ‘‘ Have youany 
clue? You have seen so far that perhaps you 
pierced farther than I have,” 


The youth shook his head 
“No,” he said. “ It has 966 been my-business, It 


0,” said his master, “ And nov for the means. 
Thaye spoken to the countess of you—atriven to in- 
terest herin you. I have succeeded so.far that she 
has consented to avail herselff your help in such 
matters. as belong to the Italian affairs, You will 
follow her commands as well as you have done min», 
and meanwhile use every opportuvity—and make 
them where they do not ocour—to discover this 


Mie covredacy nodded. 


“Yon may want money,” resumed Reginald Dart- 
mduth, after a moment’s thought. “ Here are bank- 
notes to the amount of some hundreds ; use them if 
necessary and more shall be forthcoming.” He 
oe hutriedly and feverishly now, strive though he 
to romain¢@alm andcold, ‘ For the rest-——” 
Tho secretary interrupted him monotonously a6 
before: 
** Money it of little use if I get mootherholp, I 
must have means of watching her, of following her 
unseen, of listening to 2er thoughis when she mur- 
murs them to her glass, of secing harface when she 
thinks it unseen, of Gnaing ond the hidden secret 
in every an word spokemin sleep.” 
stared with.e sudden pallor, 
and almost shuddered before the subtl i 
the lifelessly, monotonously spoken words. 

“Enough, enough,” he said. “ You shall have 
every opportunity to—to~do all this. Let me 
think. Ah! You know her apartments ?” 

“The left corridor ; who sleeps above ?” 

“No one,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, ‘“ The 
rooms overhead are untouched left in their old 
state and used for lamber roorhis. 

“Ah, they. will do,” said the secretary, with a 
sudden change of countenance—a sudden and tran- 
sient gleam of satisfaction. 

* They will suit my purpose a hole in the 
ceiling, @ chink in the boarding —some place for the 
ear and the eye—ay, ay—ihere are the keys ?” 

“Here,” said Reginald Dartmonth, going to a 
drawer and taking a bunch of rusty keys from a 
number of others. 

The secretary turned them over. And after a 
glance at each dropped them into his pocket, thon 
with the old monotonous tene he said : 

“ Rest easy, sir; the countess’s secret shall be 
yours, if mortal can unearth it,” 

Reginald Dartmoyth said nothing, but the gleam 
in his eyes and the quivering of his thin, ctuel lips 
were more eloquent than speech. and after a few 
minutes’ abstraction, during which he watched the 
vacant face of his supposed tool as it bent again 
over the pile of letters, he left the room. 

Then the tool glided to the door, locked it, and 
pulled out the rusty keys and stood regarding them 
with flashing eyes. 

* Tho keys to the old rooms! Lumber! Ah, what 
may I not find among the lumber to foil you, Regi- 
nald Dartmouth ?” 

What indeed? Something more perhaps than even 
the secretary’s quick, shrewd brain can dream of, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to 

men's eyes. Shakespeare. 

Wut. within wheel, the great machinery of fate 
pants and throbs day and night without ceasing, till 
the thunderbolts of Nemesis lay ready for the 
hurling, 


to his quiet and singular secretary he was giving a 
turn to one of the; wheels of fate; and still less that 
in allowing his st and friend Sir Charles to be 
borne « ¥ to the Warren le given another yet a 
farther turn, 

Leaving the.taciturn secretary with the keys in 
his possession, and waiting only for a convenient 
time to use them, we will if the reader please look 
in at the Warren and unwind the skein of events 
weaving there. 

On a sofa, large and comfortable in a sitting-room 
not large but very cozy, lay Sir Charles. 

He was pale and somewhat thin, more haggard 
looking than ever, and with dark marks, half of his 
old dissipation, half of his late illness, beneath his 
still f and genial eyes. - 

One arm rested in a sling, for though the days 
had passed rapidly and it was already three weeks 
since the race, the limb was still helpless and use- 


Beside the couch stood a little tible upon which 
were no bottles of nauseous medicine to irritate the 

but a large nosegay of flowers anda small 
beauti cut decanter of light wine—not brandy, 
for, th: Sir Charles had repeatedly asked for that 
spirit, Mr. Todly had resolutely forbidden it. 
There was slightly puzzled look on the invalid’s 
face as he sat watching the sunlight that stole 
bam the half-closed blinds. 

Sir Charles, the dissolute, dissipated man of the 
world who had run through three fortunes, ruined 
his digestion and almost spoiled as handsome a face 
as ever fell tothe lot of man, was thinking, weigh- 
ing rather, his past life aud contrasting its fiery, 
tumultuous mage with the quiet, peaceful, though 
painful ones of the last few weeks, and sorrowing 
quietly and silently over the misused time and mis- 
spent talents, 

At least if he were not thinking so he should have 
been, for his fine eyes looked remorseful, and it was 
with a deep, heart-born sigh he caught at the bell- 
rope and rang. Mrs. Lacas—rather older than when 
she ruled over the Dale, rather sadder in her deep 
mourning, but as active and hale as.ever—entered 
with noiseless haste, 

“ Did-you ring, sir?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lucas,” said Sir Charles, twisting 
round with his frank smile, 

“T have yentured to ring. Desay ventured, for I 
have been trying to keep from it for the last hour.” 
— shook his mas i as oe 

“TL hope no any pain, sir,” sai rs. 
Luoaa, anxiously. “ Mr. Todly said as we were to 
send for him moment the arm.got worse——” 

“Tt isn’t the arm this time, for a wonder, Mrs. 
Luoas,” replied Sir Charles. ‘ It’s somewhere else. 


® meaning of fi have a pain in the heart, in the head, a longing, 


that’s a good deal worse than pain, to see your mis- 
tress ?” 

** Miss Rebecca?” 

“ Yes,” henodded. ‘I have been here for three 
weeks, and although yon have been liko a second 
mother to me, my dear old lady, I am naturally 
anxious to see and thank the lady beneath whose 
roof I have experienced such unusual and extraordi- 
nary kindness. 

“There, that’s a long speech. By Jove! it’s 
ridiculously long. But who isto remember that 
she is my cousin when she behaves so coolly 
tome? Mrs. Lucas, my dear old soul, you must go 
to her and tell her that she must come here or that 
Iréally must—must, mind you—come to her and 
thank her. I cannot lay here any longer without 
unbardening my heart of some part of loa of 
gratitude lying on it. Go, Mrs. Lucas, I beseech 
you, and ask Miss Rebecca, my cousin, to come to 
me if only for a moment!” 

Under the light banter of his tone there was 4 
current of earnestness that made Mrs, Lucas _hesi- 
tate. 

** You know, sir, I have told you so many times 
that Miss Rebecca does not see any one; nay, that 
she particularly wished me to tell you that she 
would not see you till you were able to come down.” 

“Why? But why?” asked Sir Charles, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ What on earth can be her reason? 
We are the best of friends—at least we were. I 
know of nothing to prevent her. Oh, my dear 
woman, goand give her a message, that if she will 
not come to me I will come to her—ay, and at 
once.” 

Mrs. Lucas, alarmed by a movement he made of 
getting up from the couch, from which he had been 
bidden not to rise, muttered a hasty consent and 
left the room. 

He waited impatiently for a few minutes, then 
actually rose from the couch, but ashe did so the 
door opened and Rebecca entered. : 

She iooked very loveable—which is something 
near akin to lovely—in her quiet, dark dress, and 
her usually pale face was tinted by a slight crim- 
gon as she came forward in her quiet, unobtrusive 
way and held out her han |. 





Little did Reginald Dartmouth imagine that in 





* And thoughtful,” 





handing the rusty keys of the old Dale lumber rooms 


“Rebeoca,” said Sir Charles, taking her hand 
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and keeping: it, with; an. accompanying: look. of | 


gratitnde andefiectian, ‘Rebecca, how glad I. am 
to sep you; " Why have,you kept away from. me 2?” 

At this question Rebeoca lowered her eyes: with 
a sudden darkening of: the brows, but: raised. them 
again 23 she replied: 

* Never mind.that, Charlie, fora while. But tell 
me how you.ane this morning.”? 

“ Better,” he said, ‘Lk should have: been qnite 
well l’ve no dauibsif you la pe me on the 
fidget. longing to see-you. How: and frash you 
are looking: 
wreck I!can see! in the. glass oppesite,’ 
nodded. with.a smile that waa ratiien ead at the ze- 
flection. of his.:own worn and haggard face. 

Rebecca shook her head, 

“Ab, Charlie,” she said, gravely, “ you promised 


me. 

** Ay, and myself too, Rebecca.. But, there, 
know: me—good to-day: and. bad: to-morrow, Bon 
my word, my dear girl, E don’t think I’m a/re- 
spectable: being; L don’t really. Yousee I can’t say 
‘no.’ Ah, dear me, I can’t say‘ no.’ Life’s all a 
temptation; Rebecca, But, there, what's thouse of 
my telling you? How should you understand, you 
who have neverseenit? Butto.go.back, - You must 
tell me,why you have kept. away from me, Have 1 
offended yow 2" 

Rebecca’ si pale face flushed, and she averted’ her 


eyes. 

“No,” she.said: Never offended me, Charlie, 
Do not ask. me, 1 beg of you.” 

‘+ But I must, my dear girl, Imust. You do not 
know how it hag worried me, Itwas.of no use that 
fussy. old. fellow telling me to keep quiet or: he 
would not auswer for the consequences—though as 
to that aebodp wanted him tothatI know. Itwas 
no-.use his tellmg me to be composed and’ go to 
sleep. | I.cquldn’t be. composed and I couldn't go to 
sleep. J said--or rather I ag et Here am I 
staying with«Reg Dartmouth, I ride a race. in 
his paddeck, and that animal‘of’ mine pitches me 
head foremostat the finish, Well, so far: so good, 
But here comes'the. twist. Instead of being taken 
home to the new Hall I’ am carried off to. Cousin 
Rebecca’s, the Warren. . Well, that’s accounted 
for by the presence of her carriage on the: course, 
or by the fact of: the! Warren being: nearer than 
the Hall, But then comes the question. Herel lay 
for three. weeks, with fever off and on, but during 
the best.part of the time well able to seo any. one. 
Cousin Rebecca doesn’t: show her head, only: the 
doctor and Mrs. Lucas, whoiby the way is as good 
and kind-hearted an old soul as there is out-of Hea- 
ven, Cousin Rebecea nevercomes near until I threa- 
ten to get up and find her for myself. And now 
she is here she.won’t tell me the raison d’étre of her 
well-kept determination to absent herself. I am be- 
ginning to think there's a deeper reason than I 
dreamt of.” 

“ There. is good reason,” replied Rebeeea, with 
a flash of her upraised eye. “See, Charlie, I am 
a different woman from what I: was when you saw 
me last. I was free and light-hearted then, : but 
now—well,; Ihave a purpuse to live for, a purpose 
that creeps into every action of my daily life; and 
renders me unfit for society of ail—most of all 
an ae requiring quiet and freedom from exeite- 
ment.” 

Sir Charles Anderson raised himself upon his 
elbow and gazed long and fixedly at his consin’s 
face, So moved he had never seen it before, 

“ Rebecea,”’ he said, in his frank way, “ let there 
be no secrets between us, We are cousins, and you 
have done mo many # good turn—for which I thank 
you from the bottom of my worthless heart, more 
especially for the last best turn of all. What is in 
the wind #' You had some reason for bringing me 
a. to the: Warren. Come, Rebecca, what was 

Rebecca got up, walke@'to the door and’ closed it 
carefully, then sinking into the chair and fixing her 
dark eyes upon the frank ones of Sir Charles said’: ’ 

* Because I could not trust you to. the tender 
mercies of the master of'the Hall.’* 

Sir Charles stared with amazement. 

“ Not trust-me !" he exclaimed, with astonishment, 
then, as if struck by the deep meaning in her eyes 
lowered his own for an instant, then lifted-them 


again and said, quietly: “ Rebecca, you never were } Ii 


& romantio-girl—you are anything but that now. 
Tell me what you mean.” 

“I will,” said’ Rebecca, “E feel that I’ must, 
Charlie. 1 told-you that I had a purpose. ‘I have, 
indeed, a deep and re:olute one. Can you guess 


He shook his head. 

“It is to revenge ths death of my friend and: 
second father, old Squite Darrell—and to restore to 
the rightfal heir the Dale estate which Reginald 
Dertaion th by villany and something worse holds 

sarps. 


Sir Charles turned and sank back aga 


7& nice contrast to the haggard: old, 
Ponk Se 


Rebecea, with her small hands clasped tightly in 
her lap, continued, in. quieter tone: 

“ Gan. you. guess. why, 1 would not see you before, 
Charlie,?,, Could I have seen you and kept this 
/purpose of: mine from you? No, | should haye 
surely let it out, before you were strong enough to 
bear. it-+thrown you; back inte another fever and 
thwaxted. my own plans,” wire 
|| Sir Charles drew along breath and raised him- 
{ self upon his. elbow. 
| “Rebeega,’’ he.said, in. a low. voice, “I need not 
say you haveastonished me, I can scarcely persuade 
myself that I am not still dreaming and delirious. 
Reginald Dartmouth a mur—— Oh! I can’t say 
the word, Surely: thare: must be some mistake— 
surely—my dear girl——”’ 

* Listen,” ‘interrupted, Rebeoca, with a sudden 
excitement. “ Listen, and. I will tell youthe story of 
the events; that, haye, so changed: me—changed me 
from a timid, weak: woman into a determined, 
resolute one, I will tell you without addition or 
exaggeration the ‘history of Reginald Dartmouth’s 
connection with the Dalé, hiding and concealing no- 
thing, aud‘you shall judge for yourself if there are 
grounds for my suspicions.” 

hen while Sir Charles:leaned forward with ‘fixed 
and earnestly attentive gaze she narrated clearly 
and calmly. the story of the squire’s quarrel, the 
flight of Hugh, nextthe advent. of Grace, the visit 
of Reginald Dartmouth and the flight of Grace. 

But when she came to the illuess of the squire 
her voice grew broke and troubled and at last, got 
excited and rapid, until with the last words she 
covered her face with her hands and shuddered with 

orror. 

“ He was ill—dying they told me. I ordered the 
carriage, Williath drove me to the front gate. As 
we came up within fifty yards of it I heard —I was 
watching the, light in the sick-room window—a cry 
and a shriek repeated, twice or thrice. It was the 
squire’s voice. can ssvear—the squire’s voice raised 
in entreaty, Horror apd rage. I trembled like a leaf 
and thought of stopping William to ask him if he 
had heard it, but: remembering that he was nearly 
deaf let him go on to the gates. He got down there 
and asked me-if he should drive up to the Hall door. 
Now I lad intended to-stop him at the gatesand go 
up the shrubbery way to avoid the noise, of the car- 
riage onthe front. drive, but the dreadful shrieks had 
driven it from my head. However, 1 told him to 
wait there, and, pursuing my original intention, got 
out and walked hurriedly through the shrubbery. It 
was quite dark and F had on my light boots. Noone 
could see or hear me. When I had reached the end 
of the shrabbery and was about to turn into the 
terrace something moved at my right—a dog or a 
cat I thought at first—but keeping close to the 
shrubs I peered anxiously and saw Reginald Dart- 
mouth. He was leaning against the terrace with 
something whitein his hand. It was.not a handker- 
chief—that I could swear to—but it was like—only 
like—mind you Feoutd not see it distinctly—a folded 
sheet of paper. Well, I waited; waited until I heard 
him mutter something and walk slowly down the 
steps of the terrace towards the old well. Siill I 
wratved uriti! he came up again, and then saw by the 
reflection of a light carried past one of the windows 
at the moment that the paper or whatever it was 
was gone. Hush, I have not finished. I turned back 
terrified and bovap ing but, telling nothing of all 
what P’ had seen to William, made my way to the 
Hall Goor and ‘found—the squire was dead.” 
“Dead! How did he die?” . 

** Screaming, shrieking and struggling. So Regi- 
nald Dartmouth says, who, according to his own 
account, had fallen$ asleep on tho chair beside 


patho and was awakened by the last terrible 
struge? s.of a weak and aged man. Qh, Charlie, 
when I think of it all—and when do I not?—my 


heart seems on fire! Could it be possible for the 
old man at the last gasp to shriek as I heard him 
shriek P Could it be possible? He was weak, very 
weak. If he had'been at his last breath he could 
not have cried so loudly, so vigorously, so flercely. 
No! ing he might have been, but depend upoa 
it that the man whose interest his death advanced 
cut short his last hours by foul play.” 

Sir Charles Anderson started from the couch but 
| to sink on it again with white face and quivering 


er Oh; itis too horrible—too horrible!” he shrieked. 
% And yet—the will!” 

“Ay, the willl” broke in Rebeeca. “T tell you 
jall this has changed me utterly. It has taken pos- 
session of my soul, absorbed my whole life, and made 
me what you see me! The will—that is the most 
important point. The squire disinherits his only and 
well-beloved son, disinhorits the girl, my poor dar- 
ling Grace, whom he had declared his heiress, and 
leaves all—all—all to this fair-faced, false-hearted 
man, who plotted’ as you admit to snare the poor 
girl for the gold, and failing in that stained his 
hands with a darker crime.” 





curtains, covering his eyes with his hands. L 


There was silence for some minutes, Rebecca 
staring before her with white face and fixed eyes. 

m t is to be done ?”’ asked Sir Charles, pre- 
sently. 

Rebecca shook her head, then rose, and, walking 
to the window, pointed to the new Hall rearing its 
proud head from among the trees, and said : 

“I know not, Iam working quietly, slowly. To 
no one have [ divulged the secret of that night, but 
Tam working silently. Night and day that hideous 
palace gives me no rest—it ig hideous to me, for 
it is built of the old squire’s blood —and night 
and day it reminds me that two innocent beings 
whom I loved are wandering helpless, homeless 
about the earth, and the villain who wronged them 
both is basking in fine linen and gold, flinging his 
ill-gotten wealth broadcast and mocking Heaven’s 
justice with a brazen defiance.” 

“ The first thing must be their prorat said Sir 
Charles, thoughtfully. ‘ Has anything been done? 
Have they been advertized for ?” 

Robecca shook her head, 

‘* Mr, Reeves, the lawyer, told me that Reginald 
D .rtmouth had promised to advertize for thew, but, 
though I dared not say so, I could not hope that he 
would do so,” 

“ And did not you?” 

“No,” said Rebecca. “Atone time I should have 
done so as the first step, but these terrible events 
have sharpened my wits. [ know it they would 
come to Reginald Dartmouth’s knowledge and 
render him suspicious of me. And that of all things 
must be avoided if punishment is to be dealt him.” 

* Ay, I see,”’ mused Sir Charles, sinking on to the 
couch again, then ho continued : 

“You say the old well; there is none now—at 
least that I have seen.” 

Rebecca smiled significantly. 

“That is the repository of some secret, trust me. 
Think you, Charlie, that he would leave itin exist- 
ence? No, it was filled up, the day after the 
squire’s funeral.” 

* Ay!—oh, Rebecea, it grows more evidert with 
each moment, What is to be done? Shall Igo and 
grasp him by the throat and extract the vile seoret 
from him ?”’ 

And he clenched his hands. 

Rebecca shook her head sadly. 

** No, that would lose usallat once. Craft must 
be met by craft, cunning by cunning. You were 
his friend, Charlie; you must go to the Hall and 
play the part of one still.” 

* What!” exclaimed Sir Charles, looking troubled 
“I—I—do you think I could, Rebecca? You know 
whatlam. Thechances are that [ should forget my 
part, and get up at breakfast or dinner, in the smok- 
ing-room, or on the lawn, and, unable to bear it any 
longer, cluteh him by the throat and ont with the 
whole of it.” 

“No, no,’’ said Rebecca, laying her hand on his, 
which was pulling impatiently at his collar. 

“ You will go back, Charlie, and play your part 
for my sake,” 

Slie flushed a little—only for a moment—but the 
words had the wanted effect. 

“Your sake, Rebecca? Wellsaid. You were 
always good to me—always. I'll do this, and more, 
for you.” 

Rebecea’s eyes shone with tears, 

**Oh, Charlie,” she cried, “ years ago I did paor 
Hugh Darrell, unintentionally, a grievous wrong ; 
if, oh, if by any chance I could give him back his 
right!” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
My fate cries out, 
And makes each Rett artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 
Shakespeare, 
Iv was a strange and somewhat dangerous task 
that Reginald Dartmouth’s secretary had under- 
taken, but there was nothing of doubt or fear in the 
dark eyes, which through their sheltering spectacles 
watched the beautiful countess as, leaning on the 
arm of his master, she glided aoross the magnifieent 
sal@pn,.or seated between the count and the duchess 
rested on one of the fauteuils of the grand drawing- 
rooms, 
He had been told to watch, and John Stanield, 
the secretary, was watching, watching with keen, 
all-noting, never-resting eyes, that would have done 
even a woman, the keenest of all watchers, credit. 
No minate of the evening upon which he had un- 
dertaken his task did he let the countess from his 
sight, ; 
He stood, shrouded by curtains, watching her ag 
she brushed past him. 
He waltead 40 the terrace with bent head and 
slouching gait while she read on the lawn, he stood 
by the carriage with absent gaze, waiting for it to 
pas, still keenly noting her every look. 
And the result wasa strangeone. — : 
Alone in his room that night, waiting with tho 
keys in his hands till all the great place should be 





Sir Oharles rose and paced the room, 


still, he murmured: 
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“Through her I shall reach him—ay, through 
her, for Reginald Dartmouth, after his own selfish 
fashion, loves this beautiful, high-born countess, 
and where one loves he is lost,” 

And the silent secretary sighed at the last words 
as if they found an echo within his own heart. 

At last all was still, the lights in the saloon and 
drawing-room were extinguished, the last of the men 
from the smoking-room had exchanged tobacco for 
bed, the servants had fast closed and barred the 
house—the new Hall was asléep. 

The strange secretary sat in the small, well-fur- 
nished room that had been allotted to him, his red 
head resting upon his hands, and the rusty keys 
lying on the leathern-covered writing-table before 


im. 

“ All asleep, or quiet by this time, and now tomy 
task. Strange to what uses time and circumstances 
—who wouldhave thought that I should have turned 
the spy and supposed tool of Reginald Dartmouth?” 
he murmured, with a sad but meaning smile. 

“ Ah, what a world this is — what a world of 
treachery, plotting and scheming is going round 
beneath this roof, and I—and I,” he continued, with 
a burat of excitement, and clasping his hands with 
a gesture of bewilderment, “am caught up on the 
wheel and hurled round with it. Where will this 
end? whither am I drifting? To what discovery— 
to what climax? Oh, but when I look back at the 
I can hardly persuade myself that I have not 

een dreaming—that Iam awake. I have lost my 
identity. At one moment I am one person, at an- 
other some one else, and yet some other distinct in- 
Cividuality still, then confused, bewildered, still 
dream on to the end; I seem all three commingled 
in a confused one. Oh, let me becalm! To-night 
I am John Stanfield, quiet, determined, astute— 
Reginald Dartmouth’s spy—and so to my task !’’ 

Calming himself, or hardening himself as it were, 
the strange youth smoothed his red hair over his 
forehead, settled his spectacles, and took up asmall 
hand lamp, which was standing on the table. 

Turning the flame down till it looked no larger 
than a star, he stole on tip-toe from the room and 
stood in the grand corridor, listening intently. ; 

After ascertaining that all was quiet he proceeded 
in the direction of Reginald Dartmouth’s apart- 
ments, shielding the lamp with his small hands so 
that the lamp should not be extinguished. 

Captain Dartmouth’s apartments lay to the right; 
facing the door of the ante-chamber rose the nar- 
row flight of stairs leading to the upper storey, con- 
sisting of rooms used for lumber, and remaining 
> ag same condition as when the squire owned the 

ale. 

_ The great extension of the old mansion by addi- 
tional wings had rendered them superfluous and the 
captain had had them locked up and left un- 
touched. 

These the secretary was to explore to-night, for 
a@ means of communication with and observation of 
the boudoir of the countess. 

With a glance at the stairs as he passed the se- 
cretary made his way to the ante-chamber of his 
master, and, entering, stood to listen. 

* Asleep,” he murmured, “asleep! How can he 
Bleep, | wonder? One would think that his dreams 
would be deep and vivid enough to render sleep un- 
bearable! Well, he sleeps soundly, dreams not- 
withstanding, so I can go on without fear of inter- 
ruption. Now, whatever chance falls in my way 
Heaven give me strength to use it.” 

So saying he turned from the ante-room and stole 
up the narrow staircase. 

At the first bend the fresh paint and gilding 
ceased, and the dim light of the turned-down lamp 
fell upon bare boards and worm-eaten balustrades. 

At the first landing a number of chests, rolls of 
carpet, and bundles of odd litter threatened to stop 
the way, but as noiselessly as ever the midnight ex- 
plorer climbed over all obstructions and paused be- 
fore two doors, 

_ There was no look of hesitation or curiosity upon 
his face, as one would expect to see on that of a 
stranger in a fresh place. On the contrary astrange 
look of recognition and familiarity crossed it, and 
with a deep sigh he turned over the keys, looking 
for the one belonging to the first door. 

_ He found it almost directly, and without the pre- 
liminary of a trial unfastened the heavy door, and 
opening it carefully, so that it should not creak, 
passed into the room. 

Here again were old lumber, dust, and neglect. 

Holding the lamp above his head, the secretary 
looked round, and, stifling the sigh again, made his 
way to a cupboard at the farther end. 

“Soh !”’ he murmured, “this should be over the 
countess’s boudoir. Now to ascertain if aught can 
be heard or seen.” 

Leaving the lamp outside, he entered the cup- 
board, and kneeling down examined the boards 
carefully. 


They gave forth a hollow sound that seemed to 
satisfy him, for with an exclamation of pleasure he 
rose from his knees and returned for the lamp. 
After an examination of the worm-eaten boards 
he went back into the room, and, searching amongst 
the lumber, found an old stair rod. 

Armed with this he set to work at the middle 
boards and using the strong piece of brass as a lever 
succeeded in raising the board a few inches. 

As he did so a gleam of light penetrated through 
the darkness and the hum of voices reached him. 
(To de continued.) 





LITTLE STITCHES. _ 


Ou, thoughts that go in with the stitches 
That women so quietly take, 

While castles are built with the needle, 
And bubbles are rounded to break! ~ 


You see, in your kerchief hem, Freshman, 
A dotted line fairy and fine; 

But see you the prayers, low and tender, 
Pricked in with the lengthening line? 


Betrothed ! as you bend o’er the trousseau, 
Absorbed in your rose-tinted dream, 

Speak low, as you censure the seamstress 
For waver and knot in the seam. 


In ’broidery dainty and foreign, 
That falls at your wrist, can you see 
How trembled the hand of a novice, 
In spite of the vigil-taught knee? 


For throbs of a woman heart smothered, 
And cries that no penance can still, 

Are lifting the wreath and the roses, 
Are echoed from girdle and frill. 


Oh, terrible, blood-reddened ladder 
Of loops hung on poverty’s hands, 
Up which goes the foot of Oppression, 
To gather gold out of its strands! 


Waits yonder no echoing thunder, 
No lightnings to smite from the cloud, 
When falling tears rust the swift needle, 
And thread ties the neck of a shroud? 


Ah, beautiful stitches so tiny, 

Where brooding love waits in the nest, 
In shadow of motherhood coming, 

Half fearful, yet consciously blest ! 


What happy hopes lie in the gathers, 

Or lurk in the robe soft and fine ? 
What buds underneath the leaves silky, 

What day-dreams run on with the vine ? 
No talecan you tell, little stitches, 

Such tales as you might, if you could! 
From flounces that cover a ball dress 

To seamsin a holy monk’s hood ! 

E. L 








SCIENCE, 


SuPPRESSION OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—It is said that 
the art of photography was discovered and prac- 
tised with success in London 100 years ago, but was 
suppressed at the instance of the Government, who 
feared that if it became known it would beemployed 
by forgers and counterfeiters of bank notes, It 
appears that there are in existence photographs 
taken 100 years ago, and now in the South Kon. 
sington Museum. 

CHEMICAL RESPIRATOR.—One of the most recent 
applications of Professor Tyndall’s observations 
upon the power of cotton-wool respirators to stop 
particles from entering the lungs is that of Messrs. 
Barton, who have patented a respirator for use by 
miners, firemen, and others, who are forced to enter 
places filled with noxious vapours of any kind. 
This respirator consists of a metal case packed with 
cotton-wool soaked in glycerine and pieces of char- 
coal; it is fitted to a helmet which is worn by the 
firemen or miners. Other inventions for the same 
purpose have depended on an external supply of 
air, driven in through pipes, as in a diving ap- 
paratus ; but this requires no connection with any 
external apparatus, and has consequently a con- 
siderable advantage, It is stated that experiments 
made with it have proved entirely satisfactory. 

PoIsoNING BY COLOURED Socks.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Bombay Medical and 
Physical Society, held February 1, 1873, the par- 
ticulars of a case of poisoning by coloured socks 
were read. In this case Dr. Cates mentioned that 
he was applied to by an officer in respect of an 
obstinate eczematous eruption on the legs, On 
inquiry Dr. Cates found that the officer in question 
had lately taken to wearing socks of a bright red 
colour, which he (the officer) had received from 

England in 1869. Suspecting the nature of the 
case, Dr. Cates recommended simple treatment and 
the disuse of the socks. A cure was.soon effected, 








_ Then he ventured to sound them, tapping them 
lightly with his forefinger, 


and the socks in question were sent to Messrs. 


Kemp and Co., of Bombay, for analysis. The socks 
were ref by Mezsrs. Kemp to Mr, Harris, 
F.C.S., who reported that he readily obtained from 
the colouring matter of the socks a “ distinct crop 
of octohedral crystals of arsenious acid.” 

PHYSIOLCGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACTION 
or Licut.—At the ordinary meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society recently Professor Dewar read 
@ paper on farther physiological Ce emery on 
the action of light, made by Dr. McKendrick and 
himself. He detailed the effects of light when the 
various parts of the eye were used for the purpose 
of determining electro-motive values, and also the 
effects of varied alkaloids on the sensibility of the 
retina. He showed that the moment light im. 
pinged on the retina the electro-motive force rose, 
and that there was also an increase of electro- 
motive force the moment light was withdrawn. 
They also teaoed the action of light not only into 
the optic nerve but into the brain. The paper con- 
cluded with the measurement of the effects of dif- 
ferent luminous intensities on the eye; and the 
authors showed that the experimental results 
agreed very closely with Fechner’s psycho-physical 
law. 

Errects OF VEGETABLE PERFUMES ON HEALTH. 
—An Italian professor has made some very agree- 
able medical researches, resulting in the discovery 
that vegetable perfumes exercise a positively health- 
ful influence on the atmosphere, converting its 
oxygen into oxone, and thus increasing its oxydiz- 
ing influence. . The essences found to develope the 
largest quantity of ozone are those of cherry, 
laurel, cloves, lavender, mint, juniper, lemons, fen- 
nel, and bergamot; those that give it in smaller 

uantity are anise, nutmeg, and thyme. The 
ae of the narcissus, hyacinth, mignonette, 
heliotrope, and lily of the valley, develope ozone in 
closed vessels. Flowers destitute of perfume do 
not develope it, and those which have but slight 

erfume develope it only in small quantities. 
easoning: from these facts, the professor recom- 
mends the cultivation of flowers in marshy dis- 
tricta and in all places infested with animal oma- 
nations, on acvount of the powerful oxydizing 
influence of ozone. The inhabitants of such re- 
ions should, he says, surround their houses with 
s of the most odorous flowers. 

Voutcanic Eruption 1N IcELaAND.—A great 
gugmse of the Skaptar Yokul, a volcano in Ice- 
land, took pees on the 9th of January. It lasted 
over four days, and the magnificent sight it pre- 
sented was visible from most parts of the country. 
The Yokuls, or enormous ice mountains, are among 
the greatest elevations in Iceland. The Ureefa Yokul, 
6,280 feet in elevation, is the most lofty of which any 
accurate measurement has been obtained. The cele- 
brated volcano Hecla is more remarkable for the 
frequency and violence of its eruptions than for its 
elevation, which is only about 5,200 feet. Besides 
more than thirty volcanic mountains there exists 
an immense number of small cones and craters 
from which streams of melted substances have 
been poured forth over the surrounding regions. 
Nine volcanoes were active during the last cen- 
tury. Twenty-three eruptions of Hecla are re 
corded. The most extensive and devastating erup- 
tion ever experienced in the island happened in 
1783 ; it proceeded from the Skaptar Yokul, a vol 
cano (or rather volcanic tract, having several 
ae near the centre of the country. This erup- 
tion did not entirely cease for about two years. 
4 destroyed twenty villages and 9,000 human 

ings. 
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On the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Lord Derby in Parliament Square early in July the 
éloge will be delivered by Mr. Disraeli. 

R. FRANK BucKLAND asks those who have 
grouse moors to put their birds under medical 
treatment, and let the birds take the medicine 
voluntarily. This is easily done, he says, by putting 
common rock salt in localities where the birds 
would find it. This tonic for grouse hag been tried 
with good results. 

A Mowniricent Girt.—A munificent gift is 
about to be made to the Conservative party in 
Liverpool. A millionaire alderman has just effected 
the purchase of the property and ground at the 
junction of North John Street and Victoria Street at 
a cost of nearly 30,000/, with a view to erecting 
there a building adapted for the purposes of a club, 
which he is to hand over to the Conservative party 
as a free gift for political purposes. 

A Memorasie Occasion.—The Prince of Wales 
has had mounted, in the form of an inkstand, the 
foot of a stag which was pulled down by the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s hounds in the Forest of Com- 
piégne on the 19th of November, 1868. The oc- 
casion was rendered the more memorable from the 
circumstance of his Royal Highness having bad 4 
rather narrow escape of injury by the charge of two 
stags, his horse being overthrown, and the Prince 





sustaining a few bruises. 
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DAISY THORNTON. 


—_~>—_—_ 
CHAPTER IX. 
Farewell! If ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high 
Mine will not all be lost in air. 
But waft thy name beyond thesky. Byron. 

Datsy was rubbing Tom’s hot, feverish hards, and 
‘though the touch of her cool, soft fingers was so de- 
‘icious the poor fellow thought of the big freckles so 
obnoxious to the little lady, and drawing his hands 
‘from her grasp hid them beneath theclothes. Gladly 
too would he have covered his face and hair from 
her sight, but this he could not do and breathe, but 
‘he begged her to leave him and send some one in 
her place. 

But Daisy would not listen to him. 

He had nursed her day and night, she said, and 
the should stay with him, and she did through the 
‘three weeks when Tom’s fever ran higher than hers 
had done, because there was more for it to feed upon, 
and when Tom in his ravings talked of things which 
made her heart ache with a new and different pain 
from that already there. 

At first there were low whisperings and incohe- 
Tent mutterings, and when Daisy asked him to whom 
‘he was talking he answered her : 

“* To that other one over inthe corner. Don’t you 
seehim? He is waiting for me till the fever eats 
me up. There’s a lot of me to eat, I’m so big and 
awkward, overgrown—that’s what Daisy said. 
You know Daisy, don’t you ? a dainty little creature, 
‘with such delicacy of sight and touch, She doesn’t 
like red hair; she said so when we thought the man 
in the corner was waiting for her; and she don’t like 
tny freckled face and hands—big hands, she said they 
were, and yet how they have worked like horses for 
ber. Oh, Daisy, Daisy, I have loved her ever since 
she was a child and I cut her doll’s head off to tease 
her. Take me quick, please, out of her sight, where 
tmy freckled face won’t offend her.” 

He was talking now to that other one, the man in 
the corner, who like some grim sentinel stood there 
day and night, while Daisy kept her tireless watch 
and Tom talked on and on—never'to her—but always 

to the other one, the man in the corner, whom 
he begged to take him away. 

_ “Bring out your boat,” he would say. “It’s 
time we were off, for the tide is at its height, and 
the river is running so fast. Ithought once it would 
take Daisy, but it left her and I am glad. When 

am fairly over, and there’s nothing but my big 
freckled hulk left, cover my face, and don’t let her 
look at me, though I'll be white then, not red, 





[DAISY’s PROMISE. ] 


Oh, Daisy, Daisy, my darling, you hurt me so 
cruelly.” 

Those were terrible days for Daisy, but she never 
flinched from her post, and stood resolutely between 
the delirious man and that other one in the corner, 
until the latter seemed to wavera little ; his shadow 
was not so black, his presence so all-pervading, and 
there was hope for-Tom. 

His reason eame back at last, and the fever left 
him, but weak as a child, with no power to move 
even his poor, wasted hands, which lay outside the 
counterpane and seemed to trouble him, for there 
was a wistful, pleading look in his gray eyes as they 
went from the hands to Daisy, while his lips whis- 
pered, faintly: 

* Cover.” 

She understood him, and with a rain of tears 
spread the sheet over them, and then on her knees 
beside him said to him amid her sobs: 

“Forgive me, Tom, for what I did when I was 
crazy. You are not repulsive tome. You are the 
truest, best, and dearest friend I ever had, and I—I 
h, Tom, live for my sake, and let me prove 
how——Oh, Toin, I wish I had never been born.” 

Daisy did not stay by Tom that night. There was 
no necessity for it, and she was so worn and weary 
with watching that the physician declared she must 
have absolute rest or be ill again herself. 

So she remained away, and in a little room by her- 
self fought the fiercest battle she had ever fought, 
and on her knees, with tears and bitter cries, asked 
for help to do right, Not for help to know what 
was right. She felt sure that she did know that, 
ouly the flesh was weak, and there were chords of 
love still clinging to the past she scarcely dared 
think of now lest her courage should fail her. Guy 
was lost to her for ever; it was asin even to think 
of him as she must think if she thought at all, and so 
she strove to put him from her—to tear his image 
from her heart, and put another in its place, even 
Tom, whom she pitied so much, and whom she could 
make so happy. 

“No matter for myself,” she said. ‘“ No matter 
what I feel, or how sharp the pain in my heart, if I 
only keep it there and never let Tom kuow. I can 
make him happy, and I will.” 

There was no wavering after that decision—no 
regret for the “‘ might bave been,” but her face was 
white as snow, and about the pretty mouth there was 
a quivering of the muscles as if the words were hard 
to utter when next day she went to Tom, and, sit- 
ting down beside him, asked how he was feel- 
ing. 

His eyes brightened a little when he saw her, but 


—e 





there was a look on his face which made Daisy's 
pulse quicken with a nameless fear, and his voice 
was very weak as he replied : 

“They say I am better; but, Daisy, I know the 
time is near for me to go. I shall never get well, 
nor do I wish to, though life is not a gift to be 
thrown away easily, and on some accounts mine 
has been a happy one, but the life beyond is better, 
and I feel sure I am going to it.’’ 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, don’t talk so. You must not 
leave me now,” Daisy cried, all her composure giv- 
ing way as she fell on her knees beside him and tak 
ing both his hands in hers wet them with her 
tears. 

“Tom,” she began, when she could speak, “ I 
have been bad to you so often, and worried and 
wounded you so much ; but I am so sorry, so sorry 
—and I’ve thought it all over, and made upmy mind 
and I want you to get well and ask me that—that— 
question again—you have asked so many times—and 
—and—Tom—I will say yes to it now, and try 
so hard to make you happy.” 

Her face wascrimson as if with shame, and she 
dared not look at Tom until his silence startled 
her. 

Then she stole a glance at his face, and met an 
expression which prompted her to go on reck- 
lessly : 

“Don’t look so incredulous, Tom. I am in earnest, 
I mean what I say, though it may be unmaidenly to 
say it. Try me, Tom ; I will make you happy, and 
though at first I cannot love you as I did Guy when 
I sent him that letter, the love will come, born of 
your great goodness and kindness of heart. Try me, 
Tom, won't you?” 

She kissed his thin white hands which the freckles 
shoneon more plainly than ever, aud which Tom tried 
to free from her; she held them fast and looked 
steadily into the face, which shone for a moment with 
a joy so great thatit was almost handsome, and when 
she said again: “ Will you, Tom?” the pale lips 
parted with an effort to speak, but no sound was 
audible, only the chin quivered and the tears stood in 
his gray eyes as he battled with the great temptation, 

Should he accept the sacrifice? Ought he to join 
her life with his? Could sho ever learn to love him? 
No, she could not, and he must put her from him, 
even though she came asking him to take her. 

Thus ‘Tom decided, and, turning his face to the 
wall, he said, with a choking sob: 

“No, Daisy, no. It cannot be. Such happiness 
is notforme now. I must not think of it, Thank 
you, darling, just thesame. It was kind in you and 
well meant, but it cannot be. I could not make you 
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happy. I am not like Guy—never can be like him, 


and you would hate me after awhile and thechaia | 


would hurt you cruelly. No, Daisy, love you too 
well—and, yet, Daisy—Daisy—Daisy—why do you 
temptmeso? If it could have been!” 

He turned suddenly towards her, and, winding 
both his arms around her, drew her to him in a 
quick, passionate embrace, crying piteously over her 
and saying : 

‘My darling, my darling, if it could have been, 
but it’s too late—Heaven is good and will take me. I 
thought of it before I was ill, and believe I am a 
better man, and am going to Heaven, I’m glad you 
told me what you have. It will make my last days 
happier, and when I am gone-you will find that I did 
well with you.” 

He put ber from him then, for faintness and great 
exhaustion were stealing over him, and that was the 
last that ever passed between him and Daisy on the 
subject which all bis life had occupied so much of his 
thoughts. The fever had left him, it is true, but he 
seemed to have no vital force or rallying power, and, 
after a few days, it was clear even to Daisy that 
‘Tom’s life was drawing to a close. 

“Tho man in the corner ” was there again wait- 
ing for bis prey, and would not Igave this time until 
he bore with him an immortalgoul. 

And Tom was very happy. He had thought much 
of death and what lay beyond during those days 
when Daisy's life hung in the balance, aud the re- 
sult of the much thinking had been a full surrender 
of himself to the Creator, whe did not forsake him 
when the dark, cold river was closiug over him. 

Calm and peaceful as the setting of the summer 
tun was the olose of his life, and up to the last he 
retained his consciousness, with the exception of a 
few hours, when his mind wandered a little,.and be 
talked to “ that other one,” whom no one could see, 
but whose presence all felt so vividly. 

“It would have been pleasant, and for a minute I 
was tempted to take her at her word,” he said ; “ but 
when I remembered my hwir, and face, and hands, 
and how she liked nothing which was not comely, | 
would not run the chance of being hated for my re- 
pulsive looks. Poor little Daisy! she meant it all 
right, and I bless her for it, and am glad she said it, 
but she must not look at me when I’m dead. ‘The 
freckles she dislikes so much will show plainer then. 
Don’t let her come near, or, if she must, cover me up 
—cover me up—cover mé from her sight,” 

bus he talked, and Daisy, who knew what he 
meant, wept silently by hie side, aun@ kept the sheet 
closely drawn over the hands he was so anxious to 
have hidden from her view, 

He kuew her at last, and bade her a long farewell, 
and told her she had been to him the dearest thing 
iv life; and Daisy’s arm was round him, supporting 
him upon the pillow, and Daisy’s band wiped the 
death moisture from his brow, and Daisy's lips were 
pressed to his dying face, and her ear caught his last 
faint whisper: 

** Heaven bless you, darling! Iam going home! 
Gooil-Lye!” 
“The man in the corner—that other one” — had 


claimed him, and Daisy put gently from her only the 
lifeless form which had once been Tom, 
They buried him thete in France, on a sunny slope 


where the grass was green and the flowers blossomed 
in the early spring; and when Mr. McDonald ex- 
amined his papers he found, to his surprise, that, 


with the exception of an avnuity to himself and seve- 
ral legacies to different charitable institutions, Tom 
had leit to Daisy his entire fortune, stipulating only 
that one tenth of all her income should be yearly 


given to Heaven. 





CHAPTER X. 
sepa Ah Le thee and put meekness in thy 
yreast, 
Love, charity, obe@:>yce and true duty. 
Shakespeare. 

Daisy took the name of McDonaldand with it also 
Margaret, feeling that Daisy was far too girlish an 
appellation for one who clad herself almost in 
widow's weeds and felt when she stood at poor Tom’s 
grave more iiserable: and desolate than many a 
— has felt when her husband’ was put from her 
sight. 

‘Tom had meant to make her parents independent 
of her so that she need not have them with her un- 
less she chose to do.so, for knowing Mr, McDonald 
as he did, he thought she would be happier alone, 
but it was so ordered that within three months after 
poor ‘lom’s death another grave was made beside 
his, and Daisy and her mother were alone. 

It was spring time now, and the two desolate 
women bade adieu to their dead, and made their way 
to Enzland and from there to Scotland, where among 
the heather hills they passed the summer in the ut- 
most seclusion. 


Here Daisy had ample time for thought, which 





| dwelt mostly upon the past and the happiness she 
cast away when she consented to the sundering of the 
tie which had bound her to Guy Thornton. 

“Oh, how could I have been so foolish and so 
weak ?” she said, as with intense contempt for her- 
self she read over the journal she had kept at Elm- 
wood during the first weeks of her married life. 

Guy had said it would be pleasant for her to refer 
to its pages in after years, little dreaming with what 
sore anguish of heart poor Daisy would weep over 
the senseless things recorded there. 

* Oan it be I was ever so silly ?’’ she suid, bitterly, 
as she finished her journal. “And how could Guy 
love me, as I know he did? Oh, if I had but the 
chance again I would make him so happy. Oh, Guy, 
Guy—my husband still—mine more than Julia’s, if 
you could know how much I love you now; nor 
can I feel it wrong to do so, even thoughI never 
hope to see your face again. Guy, Guy, the world 
is so desolate, andI am young, only twenty-three, 
and life is so long and dreary with nothing to live 
for ortodo. I almost that I were dead like 
T'om, only I darenot think I should go to Heaven 
where he has gone.” 

In her sorrow and loneliness Daisy was fast sink- 
ing into an unhealthy, morbid state of mind, from 
which nothing seemed to rouse ber. 

“Nothing to live for—nothing to do,” was her 
lament, until one golden September day there came 
a turning-pointjin her life, and she found there was 
something to do. 

There was no regular service that Sunday in the 
chureh where she usually attended, and as the day 
was fine and she was far too restless to remain at 
home she proposed to her mother that they should 
walk to a little chapel about a mile away, where a 
young Presbyterian clergyman was to preach. 

She had heard much of his eloquence, and as his 
name was McDonald he might possibly be some dis- 
tant relative. Inasmuch as her father was of Scoteh 
descent she felt a double intervest im him; and with 
her mother was among the first who entered the 
little humble building and took a seat upon one of the 
hard, cetuialahictetebes near the pulpit, 

The speaker was youpg—about Tom's age—and 
with a look on his florid face and a sound in his 
voice so like that of the dead man that Daisy half 
started to her feet when he first took his stand in 
frout of her and announced the openivg hyma. His 
text was “ Why stand ye here all the day idle?” and 
so well did he handle it, and so forcible were his 
gestures and: eloquent his style of delivery, that Daisy 
listened to him spellbound, her eyes fixed intent-y 
upon his glowing face and her ears driuking in every 
word lie uttered. 

After dweHing a time upon the loiterars in the 
vineyard, the idlers fram choice, who worked not for 
lack of an inclination to do so, he spoke next of the 
class whose whole life was a weariness for want of 
suméthing to do, and to these he said: 

“Have you never read how, when the Disciples 
rebuked the grateful woman for wasting upon her 
Master’s head what might have been sold for thirty 
pence and given to tle poor, Jesus said unto them, 
‘The poor ye have with you.always ’? and is it not 
so, my hearers? Are there no poor at your door to 
be fed, no hungry little ones to be cared for out of 
the abundance which Heaven has only len: yon for 
this purpose? Are there no miserable homes which 
you can make happier, no aching hearts, which a 
kind word would cieer ? Remember there is a bless- 
ing pronounced for even the cup of cold water, and 
how much greater shall be the reward of those who, 
forgetting themselves, seek the good of others and 
turn not away from the needy and the desolate? See 
to it, then, you to whom Heaven has given much. 
See to it that you sit not down in idle ease, wasting 
upon yourself alone the goods designed for others, 
for to whom much is given of him much shall be re- 
quired.” 

Attracted, perhaps, by the deep black of Daisy’s 
attire, or the something about her which marked her 
as different from the mass of his hearers, the speaker 
had seemed to address the last of his remarks 
directly to her, and had the dead Tom risen from his 
grave and spoken with her face to face she eould 
hardly have been more affected than she was. 

The resemblance was s0 striking and the voice so 
like her cousin’s that she felt as if sue had received 
a message direct from him, or, if not from him, she 
surely had from Heaven whose almoner she hence- 
forth would be, 

That day was the beginning of a new life to her. 
Thenceforth there must be no more repining, no 
more idle, listless days, no more wishing for some- 
thing to do. 

There was work all around her, and she found it 
and did it with a will—first, from a sense of duty, 
and at last for the real pleasure it afforded her to 
carry joy and gladness to tlhe homes where want and 
sorrow had sat so long. 








Hearing that there were sickness and destitution 
among the miners in Peru, where some of her pos- 
sessions were, she went early in November, and many 
an unhappy heart rejoiced because of her, and many 
a lip blessed the beautiful lady whose coming among 
them was productive of so much good. 

Better dwellings, better wages, a clurch, a school- 
house followed in her footsteps, and then, when 
everything there seemed in good working order, 
there came over her a longing for her native country 
and the next autumn found her in London, where in 
a short space of time everybody knew of the beauti- 
ful Miss McDonald, the millionaire, 

Here sociéty claimed her again, and Daisy, who 
had no. morbid fancies now, yielded im part to its 
claims and became, if not: belle, a favourite, whose 
praises were imevery mouth, 

But chiefly she was knowa and loved by the poor 
and the d , whom she daily visited, and to 
be her presence was like the presenge of an 
an t 

“ Yeu do look lovely and sing so aweet I know 
there’s nothing nicer in Héaven,” said a little piece 
of deformity to-her one day as it lay dyit in her 
arms, “I’m goin’ to Heaven, which 1 shanidn’t have 
done if you hadn’t given me the niee bun and told 
me of Jesus. I love Him now, and Il’ tefl Him how 
you brought me to Him,” 

Such was the testiuony of onedying ¢hild, and it 
was dearer to Daisy tlhian all the words of flattery 
ever poured into her ear. 


As she had that. little: olfild so she would 
teach ot apd she made her workamong the chil- 
dren es finding there her bast eucourage- 
ment and success, 


greatest 
Once whem @u 
town and drivihg 


Thornton clianced to be in 
y the Park he saw a singular 


sight—a pair of splendid baye arching their grace- 
ful necksproudly, theirsilver-tipped harness flashing 
in the eunlightypad their beautiful mistress radiant 
with i ag she sat in her large open car- 
riage, fa tlie midst of gxify dresged friends bus 
amid a crowd of ly clad, pate-feoed little ones, 
to whom the Park was Paradise and she the pre- 
siding angel. 


“ Look—that’s Miss McDonald,” Guy's friend said 
to him, “the great heiress, and may be the one 
who does the most good. Why, she supports more 
old people and children than avy half-dozen men 
in the city, and I don’t suppose there’s a den in 
London where she has not been, and never once, 
I'm told, was she insulted, for the vilest of them 
stand between her and harm, Friday nights she 
has a reception for these people, and you ought to 
see how well they behave. At first they were noisy 
and rough and she had to have the police, but now 
they are quiet and orderly as you please, Perhaps 
you would like to.go to one. I kuow Miss. McDon- 
ald, and will take you with me.” 

Guy said he should not be in town on Friday, as 
he must return home the next day, and with a feel- 
ing he could not quite analyze he tursed to look 
at the turn-out which always excited so much atten- 
tion. 

But it was not so much at the-handsome bays and 
the bevy of queer-looking children he gazed at as 
the little lady in their midst, clad in velvet and 
eruiine, with along white feather falling among the 
curis.of her bright hair. 

When Daisy first entered upon her new life she 
had affected a nun-like garb as one most appro- 
priate, but aftera little child said to her once “1 
don't like your black gown always—L like somethin’ 
bright and pretty,” she changed her mind and gave 
freer scope to her natural good taste and love of what 
was. becoming. 

And the result showed the wisdom of the change, 
for the children and inmates of the dens she visited 
accustomed to the squallor and ugliness of their 
surroundings, hailed her more rapturuusly than they 

ad done before and were never weary of talking of 
the beautiful woman who was not afraid to bring 
her pretty clothes into their poverty-stricken houses, 
which, lest she should soil and defile them, gradu- 
ally grew more clean and tidy for her sake. 

“Tt wasn’t for the likes of them gownds to trai) 
through sich truek,” Bridget O’Donohue said, and 
so, ou, the days when Daisy was expected, she 
scrubbed the floor, which, until Daisy’s adveut had 
not known water for years, aud rubbed and polished 
the one wooden chair kept sacred for the lady’s use. 

Other women, too, caught Biddy’s spirit and 
scrubbed their floors and their. children’s faces on 
the day when Miss McDonald was expected to call, 
and when slie came her silk dress and pretty shaw! 
were watched narrowly, lest by some chance a speck 
of dirt should fasten on them, and her becoming 
dress and handsome face were commented on and 
remembered as some fine show which had been seep 
for nothing, Especially did the children like her in 
her bright dress, and the velvet.and ermineiu which 
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she was’ clad-when Gity met her fx tlie Park ‘were 
worn more for their sakes than for the gaze ‘of ‘thosb 
to whoni such ‘things were no noyelties. - 


To Guy she lodkéd more beautifal than he hadever ’ 
eeew her before, and there was in his heart a smothered’ 


feeling like a want of gomething lost as-her carriage 
disappeared from view‘and he lost sight of the fair 
face and form which had once been hisowd. 


The world was géing well with Guy, for though | 


Dick Trevelyau had paid no part of the money lent 
him, and he still lived in the brown cottage on the 
hill, he was steadily working lis way to competency, 
if not to wealth. His profession’as a lawyer, which 
he had regnmed, yielded him,a remunerative in- 
come, while his contributions to different magazines 
were much sought after, so that to all human appear- 
ance be was prosperous and happy—prosperons in 
his business, and happy in his-wife ajid’ little ones, 
for there was now a seeond child, a baby Gry of'six 
weeks old, and when on hia return from London the 
father bent over the cradle of his boy, and kissed bis 
baby face, that image'seen in thie Park seeméd to fade 
away, atid the caresses he gave to Julia had in them 
no faithlessness or insincerity. She was.a noble wor 
man, and, had made him a good wife, and he loved 
h r truly, though with a different, less absorbing, 
less ecstatic love than he had: given to Daisy. | But 
he did not tell her of Migs McDonald, Indeed, that 
name was never spoken now, nor was any reference 
ever made to her except when the little Daisy asked 
where was the lady ér whom she was named and 
why she did not send her a doll. 

“T hardly think she knows there is such, a chit as 
you,” Gny said to her once, when sorely pressed on 
the subject, and then the child wondered how that 
could be, and wished she was big enough to write her 
a letter and ask her to come and see hier. 


Every day after that the little Daisy played ‘ make | 


b’lieve Miss. MacDolly ’’ was there, the said MacDolly 
being represented by a bundle of shawls,tied up, to 
look like a figure and seated in a chair. 

At last there came to the cottage a friend of Julia’s, 
a young, Iady from London, who knew, Daisy, and 
who had accidentally learned that she was the divorced 
wife of whose existence she knew bit of, whom she 
had never spoken to Mrs. Thornton. 

Hearing the little one talking one day to Miss 
MacDolly, and asking her why she never wrote, nor 
sent a “sing” to her name-sake, the young lady 
said : 

“Why don’t you send Miss McDonald a letter? 
You tell me-what to say and I'll write it down for 
you, but don’t let mamma know till you see if you 
get anything.” 

The little girl’s fancy was caught at once with the 
idea, and the following letter was the result: 

“ Brown Corraas.” 

“Dean Miss MacDottx,—I’m a ’ittle dirl named 
after you, I am Daisy Thornton, an’ my papa,is. Mr. 
Guy, an” mamma is Julia, and ’ittle brother is Gay 
too—only he’s a baby, and ties awfully sometimes ; 
au’ I know another ‘ittle dirl named after somebody 
who dives her ‘sings,’ a. whole lot, an’ why don’t 
you dive me some, when I’m your name-sake, an’ 
love you ever so much, and why you never tum 
here tosee me? I wish you would. I ask- papa are 
you pretty, an’ he tell me yes, bootiful, an’ every 
night I pay for you and say Heaven bress papa 
an’ mamma, an’ auntie, and Miss MacDolly, an’ ’ittle 
brother, an’ make Daisy a dood dirl, and have Miss 
MacDolly send her somethin’. An’ I want a turly- 
headed‘ doll that’ ties and sits her eyes wihien she 
does to seeps and wears a shash and a pairésol, and 
another bigger dolly to be her mamma, an’ I' wants 
a ’ittle fat-irom, an’ @ cook-stove, an’ wash-board, 
I've dot # tub: An’ I want some dishes an’ a:'ittle 
bedstead, an’ yuffled seets an’ pillars, an” bue sill 
kilt, an’ ever so many sings which papa’ cannot’ buy 
“cause he hasn’t dot the money. Vill you send them, 
Miss MacDolly, pede, an’ your likeness too ?' I want 
to'see how you look. My mamma is pretty, witli 
back hair‘an’ eyes. Papa’s hair is dray, in some 
places, an’ his viskers too. My‘ eyes‘are bue. 

“ Yours, respectfully, 
“Darsy THORNTON.” 
* * * * * 

Miss McDonald had been shopping since ten in 
the morning, and her carriage had stood before toy 
shops and candy stores while bundle after bundle 
had been deposited on the cushions and others or- 
dered to be sent, 

But she was nearly through now, and, just as ‘it 
was beginning ‘to grow dark in the streets, she bade 
her coachman drive home, where dinner was waiting 
for her in the dining-roow, ami her mother was wait- 
ing in the parlotir: 

Mrs. McDonald was not very well, and had kept 
her room all ‘day, but ehe wes hetter that night, and 
came down té dine with her dan titer. 

The Decomber wind was ‘61 | and raw, and s few 
snowflakes fell’ on Daisy’s hut and cloak as she ran 


| 


iup the steps.and entered the warm, brizht room, 
whith seemed:so pleasant when contrasted with the 
dreariness without, 

“Oh; how nice thisis, and how tired and cold Iam!” 
she:said, as'she bent over the blazing fire. 

k« * Are:-you: through with your shopping?” Mrs. 
McDonald asked, in » half-querulous tone, as if she 
-did-not-altogether approve of’ her daugliter’s acts. 

“ ¥es,all through, except: ashawl for old Sarah 
‘Mackie, and «few more toys for Biddy Warren’s 
blind: boy,” Daisy said, and her mother replied : 

“ Well, Puvsure I shall be glad for your sake when 
itis over, You'ik make yourself ill, and you are 
nearly worn out:now, remembering everybody in 
London.” 

“ Not quite: everybody; mother,”’ Daisy rejoined, 
cheerfully ; “only those whom everybody forgets— 
the poor, whom we have with us always. Don’t you 
remember the text, aud tle little kirk where w- 
heard it preaened from? But come—dinner is ready 
and I am hungry, I assure you,” 

She led the way to the handsome dining-room, 
and took her seat atthe table, looking, in her dark 
strect dress,'ag her mother had said, pale and worn, 
as if the shopping had‘been very hard upon her. 

And yet it wagsnot so much the fatigue of the day 
which affected her as the remembrance of a pasi 
ishe did not often dare to recall. 

It was at Christmas: time years ago that she first 
met with Guy, and all the day long, as she turned 
over piles of shawls, and delaines, and flannels, or 
ordered packages of candy, and bonbons, and dollies 
iby the dozen, her thoughts had been with Guy and 
the time she methim and he walked home with her. 
Tt ‘seemed to her years and years ago, and the idea 
of having lived so long made her feei old, and tired, 
and worn. 

But the-nice dinver and the cheer of the room re- 
vived her, and her face looked brighter and more 
rested when she returned to the parlour and began 
to show her*mother her purchases.” - 

Daisy did not receive many letters except on busi- 
ness, and, as these usually came in the morning she 
did not think to ask if the postman had left her any- 
thing; and 6o if was not: until her mother had re- 
tired‘and she was about: going to her own room that 
she saw a letter lying on the hall stand. 

Miss Barker, who had instigated the letter, had 
never written to her more thau once or twice, and 
then oily short notes, and she did not recognize the 
handwriting at once. But she saw the post-mark, 
avid’a faint sensation crept over her as slie wondered 
who had’sent it, and if it contained news of Guy. It 
was long’since'she had heard of him—not, in fact, 
since:poor’Tom’s death —and she knew nothing of 
the little girl'called.by her name, and thus had no 
suspicion of the terrible shock awaiting her when at 
last she broke the seal. 

Miss Barker had written a few explanatory lines, 
which were ds follows: ‘ 

“ Dgar M188 McDonatp,—Since saying good-bye 
to you last June, and going off to the seaside, while 
a like,a Good Samaritan, stayed in the hot city to 
ook after ‘your people,’ I havo flitted hither and 
thither until at last I visited Mrs, Guy Thornton, 
who is.a.frtend and former schoolmate of mine. Here 
—not,in the house but in town—I havo heard a story 
which surprised me not a little, and I now better un- 
derstand that sad look I have so often seen on your 
sweet face without at all suspecting the cause. 

“Dear friend, pardon me, won't you, forthe liberty 
I have taken since knowing your secret? You would, 
I am sare, if, you only knew what a dear, darling 
little creature Mr, Thoroton’s eldest child is. Did 
you know he. had called her Daisy after you? He 
hag, and with her blue eyes and bright auburn hair 
she, might, pass, for your very own, with the excep- 
tion; of her, nose, which is decidedly retroussé. She 
is three, yeara old, and tie most precocious little 
child you! ever saw. What think you of her making 
apa bundle.of shawls and aprons and christening it 
Miss MagDolly,,her.name; for you, and talking of it 
as if it were really the famous and beautiful woman 
she fangies it tobe? She is your name-sake, she 
says, and before I knew the facts of the case I was 
gteatly amused by her talk to the bundle of shawls, 
which she reproached far never having sent her any- 
thing. 

“ When I asked Julia—that’s Mrs. Thornton— 
who Miss MacDolly'was she merely answered, ‘ the 
lady after whom Daisy je named,’ and that was all | 
knew until the gossips enlightened me, when, with- 
out a word to any one, I resolved upou a liberty 
which { thought I could-venture to take with you. 
I suggésted ‘the letter which I enclose and which I 
wrote exaetly as the words came froin the little lady’s 
lips. Neither Mr. Thornton nor his wife knows 
aught of the letter, nor will they unless you re- 
spond, for the child will keep her own couusel, I am 
well assured. 








“Again forgive mo if I have done wrong, and be- 
lieve me, as ever, Yours sincerely, 

“ELLA BARKER.” 

Daisy's face was pale as ashes as she read Miss 
Barker’s letter, and then snatching up the other de- 
voured its contents almost at a glance, while her 
breath came in pauting gasps and her heart seemed 
trying to burst through her throat. She could neither 
move nor cry out for a moment, but sat like one 
turned into stone with that same sense of suffocation 
oppressing her, and that horrible pain in her heart. 
She had thought the grave was closed, the. old wound 
healed by time and sileuce, and now a little child 
had torn it open and it was bleeding and throbbing 
again with a pang such as she had never felt before, 
while there crept over her such a feeling of desola- 
tion and loneliress, a want of something unpossessed, 
w few have ever experienced. 

But for her own foolishness that sw eet little child 
might have been hers, she thought, as her heart 
went after the little one with an indescribable yearn- 
ing which made her stretch out her armsas if to take 
the baby to her bosom and hold it there for ever. Guy 
iad called it after her, and that touched her more 
than anything else. He had not forgotten her then. 
She had never supposed he had, but to be thus 
assured of it was very sweet, and as she thought of 
't, and read again little Daisy’s letter, the tightness 
about her heart and the choking sensation in her 
throat began to give way, and one after another the 
rreat tears rolled down her cheeks, slowly at first, 
but gradually faster and faster until they fell in 
torrents, and a tempest of sobs shook her slight 
frame, as with her head bowed upon her dressing- 
table she gave vent to her grief. It seemed to her 
she never could stop crying or grow calm again, for 
ag often as she thought of the touching words “I 
pay for you” there came a fresh burst of sobs and 
tears, until at last nature was exhausted, and with a 
low moan Daisy sank upon her knees and tried to 
pray, the words which first sprang to her lips fram. 
ing themselves into thanks that somewhere in the 
world there was one who prayed for her and loved 
her too, even though the love might have for its ob- 
ject merely dolls and candies and toys. And theso 
the child should have in such abundance, and Miss 
McDonald found herself longing for the morrow in 
which to begin again the shopping she had thought 
was nearly ended. 

It was in vain next day that her mother remon- 
strated against her going out, pleading her white, 
haggard face and the rawuess of the day. 

Daisy was not to be detained at home, and before 
ten o’clock the dolly with the ‘shash and pairesol” 
which she had seen the day before under its glass 
case was hers for forty-five shillings, and the plainer 
bit of china who was to be dolly’s mother was also 
purchased, and the dishes and stove, and bedstead 
with ruffled sheets and pillow-cases, and blue satin 
spread, and the washboard, and clothes-bars, and 
tiny wringer, with divers other toys, were bought 
with a disregard of expense which made Miss 
McDonald a wonder to those who waited on her. 

Such a Christmas-box was seldom sent to a child 
as that which Daisy packed in her room that night, 
with her mother looking on and wondering what 
Sunday-school was to be the recipient of all these 
costly presents, and suggesting that cheaper articles 
would have answered just as well, 

Everything the child had asked for was there ex- 
cept the pictura, 

That Daisy dared not send, lest it should look too 
much like thrusting herself upon Guy's notice, and 
wound Julia, his wife. 

Daisy was strangely pitiful in her thoughts of 
Julia, who would in her tura have pitied her for her 
delusion could she have known how sure she was 
that but for the tardiness of that letter Guy would 
have chosen his first love in preference to any 
other. 

Andit was well that each believed herself first in 
the affection of the man to whom Daisy wanted so 
much to send something as a proof of her unalterable 
love. 

They were living still in the brown cottage ; they 
were not able to buy Elmwood back. 

Oh, if she only dared to do it, and could do it, 
how gladly her Christmas gift should be the hand- 
some place which they had been so proud of. 

But that would hardly do; Guy might not like to 
be so much indebted to her; he was proud and 
sensitive in many points, and so she abandoned the 
plan for the present, thinking that by-and-by she 
would purchase aud hold it as a gift for her namesake 
on her bri tal day. 

That will be better sho said as she put the last 
article in the box and saw it leave her door, directed 


to Guy Thornton’s care. 
* 7 + + * 


Great was the surprise at the brown cottage when 
on the very night before Christmas the box arrived 
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and was deposited in the dining-room, where Guy and 
Julia, Miss Barker and Daisy, gathered eagerly 
around it, the latter exclaiming : 

“J know where it tum from, I do. My name-sake, 
Miss MacDolly, sent it, see did. I wrote and asked 
her would see, and see has.” 

“ What!” Guy said, as, man-like, he began delibe- 
rately to untie every knot in the string which his 
wife in her impatience would have cut at once. 
** What does the child mean? Do you know, Ju- 
lia?” 

“Ido, I'll explain,” Miss Barker said. 

And in as few words as possible she told what she 
had done, while Julia listened with a very grave face 
and Guy was pale even to his lips as he went on un- 
tying the string and opening the box. 

There was a letter lying on the top which he 
handed to Julia, who steadied her voice to read 


aloud: 
Lonpon, December 22, 18—. 

“Dariine LittLe Namse-Saxz, Datsy,—Your 
letter made Miss MacDolly very happy, and she is so 
glad to send you the doll with a sash and the other 
toys. Write to me again and tell me if they suit 
you. Heaven bless you, sweet little one, is the 
prayer of Miss McDona.p.” 

After that the grave look left Julia’s face, and Guy 
was not quite so pale as he took out one after an- 
other the articles, which little Daisy hailed with 
rapturous shouts and exclamations of delight, 

“ Oh, isn’t she dood, and don’t you love her, papa ?” 
she said, while Guy replied : 

‘+ Yes, it was certainly very kind in her, and gene- 
rous, No other little girl in town will have such a 
box as this.” 

He was very pale, and there was a strange look in 
his eyes, but his voice was perfectly natural as he 
spoke, and one who knew nothing of his former re- 
lations to Miss McDonald would never have sus- 
pected how his whole soul was moved by this gift to 
his little daughter. 

“You must write and thank her,” he said to Julia, 
who, knowing that this was proper, assented without 
a word, and when on the morning after Christmas 
Miss McDonald opened with trembling hand the en- 
velope she felt a keen pang of disappointment in 
finding only a few lines from Julia expressive of her 
own and little Daisy's thanks for the beautiful Christ- 
mas box “* which made our little girl so bappy.” 

Not Julia, but Mrs. Guy was the signature, and 
that hurt Daisy more than anything else. 

“Mrs, Guy ‘Thornton! Why need she thrust upon 
me the name I used to bear ?” she whispered, and 
her lip quivered a little, and the tears sprang to her 
eyes as she remembered all that lay between the 
present and the time when she had been Mrs. Guy 
Thornton, 

She was Miss McDonald now, and Guy was ano- 
ther woman’s husband, and with a bitter pain in her 
heart she put away Julia’s letter, saying as she did 
so “ And that’s the end of that.” 

The box business had not resulted just as she 
hoped it would. 

She had thought Guy would write himself, and by 
some word or allusion assure her of his remembrance, 
but, instead, there had come a few perfectly politeand 
well-expressed lines from Julia, who had the im- 
pertinence to sign herself Mrs. Guy Thoraton ! 

It was rather hard and sorely disappointing, and 
for many days Miss McDonald's face was very white 
and sad, and both the old and young whom she 
visited as usual wondered what had come over the 
beautiful lady to make her “ so pale and sorry.” 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


——@—— 
CHAPTER XIIL 


JENNIE slipped from the room noiselessly, and at 
once laid out for her friends, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the several parts they were to play, 

After she had finished her instructions Michael 
Donovan and his sister Mary slipped off their shoes 
and entered as soft as a falling snow flake the room 
in which Lord Mortimer was impatiently awaiting 
farther developments. 

Then Jennie said, aloud : 

“ The oracle suggests this question: Do you sin- 
cerely and truly love me, and will you continue to 
do so whatever may happen? And, remember, you 
are to answer this fully and truly.” 

Having said which, Jennie closed the door softly, 
and left the Irishman and his sister alone with the 
victim. 

And now while Mike Donovan noiselessly took up 
his position immediately behind Lord Mortimer his 
sister placed herself immediately in front of him, and 
at.the same time the fop began a rhapsodical reply 
to the question which Jennie had propounded. 





“Do I sincerely love you?” he exclaimed, with 
well-affected enthusiasm, “well, that’s a strange 
question to ask, you know.. Ask the flowers if they 
love the sun and the dew—or the fishes if they love 
the water—or a sucking baby if it loves its mother’s 
milk—or, or, or, anything else! Love.you! Why, 
there is but one feeling for you in this wildly 
throbbing bosom, and that feeling is love—pure, ec- 
static, frightful, never-dying love, you know! It’s 
nonsense to doubt it even fora moment, you know! 
You sweet, delightful, darling, blessed little beauty! 
Why, I'd suffer anything for your sake, and I'd 
be roasted, fried, or scalded to death for your sake, 
and those are all beastly methods of dying, you 
know!” ‘ 

And here his lordship paused for breath. 

And now Mary and Michael commenced their part 
of the farce. 

The former said nothing, but began a series of 
passes over the face and head of the victim. 

After she had continued this for some moments, 
during which Lord Mortimer continued to pour upon 
her the most endearing epithets, suddenly she gave 
the signal for Jennie’s test by tapping him three 
times gently on the shoulder. 

He raised himself immediately a few inches from 
his seat, and as he did so Michael Donovan slid the 
board from under him, and when he attempted to 
reseat himself he was shot into the tub of hot water 
almost up to his arm-pits. 

Instinctively Lord Mortimer tore the bandage from 
his eyes, uttering the while a yell of affright which 
would have done no discredit to a Rei Indian, and 
there stood Mary Donovan holding her hands to her 
eyes, and affectedly blushing while Michael Donovan 
stood over him brandishing a formidable shillelah, 
and apparently in a towering passion. 

*Arrah, ye blatherin’ desavin’ thafe of the 
worruld!” he exclaimed, as he brought the cudgel 
down on the victim's head, “is that the way you do 
be prowlin’ around ‘anest men’s houses, deludin’ and 
desavin’ their wives ? Get out o’ that tub, ye onman- 
nerly bla’guard, till I bate the life out o’ ye!” 

“Murder!” screamed the victim, as he vainly 
struggled to regain his feet. ‘I’m scalded to 
death! You've split my head open! Take me out! 
Oh, take me out!” 

And he fleundered and splashed about in the hot 
water without the ability to rise. 

“ Yis, I'll take ye out, me tight lad!” exclaimed 
Michael Donovan; “ and thin it’s a sore. bag 0’ bones 
I'll give ye, or me name’s not Mickey Donovan !” 
And as he spoke he seized the unfortunate fop by 
the collar of his coat and jerked him to his feet. 
“Now I'll tache ye to make love to me wife, ye bla’- 
guard!” he continued, as he raised his cudgel threat- 
eningly. 

“Oh, I say now, don’t, my good fellow!” pleaded 
Lord Mortimer, “ you are labouring under a mistake. 
I was not making love to your wife, but to Miss 
Brown. Call her and ask her if it isn’t so.” 

‘* And who is Miss Brown, ye onmannerly vaga- 

bone?” returned Donovan. “Sure we have no 
such person boardin’ wid ua, an’ that won’t save ye! 
Didn't I hear ye wid me own ears flatthurin’ an’ 
soothurin’ Mary yonder? That I mayn’t sin if I 
don’t swally ye alive and turn Mary out o’ the house 
afther! Ah, Mrs. Donovan,” he continued, looking 
at Mary, “I'll settle wid you afther I’ve murdhered 
and killed this one entirely!” 
@“ Sure I couldn’t help it, Mickey,” whimpered 
Mary, affecting great fright; “ he said if I’d meet 
him here he'd give me the full o’ me hand of goold 
pieces, and I didn’t know he wanted to make love to 
me atall, at all, Ididn’t! Oh, oh, boo-boo-bos!" 

* Sthop that, or I’ll smother ye!” exclaimed Don- 
ovan—then, turning to Lord Mortimer,‘he continued: 
“Do ye hear that now, ye maily-faced thafe o’ the 
worruld! Ye tould her to meet ye here, did ye? 
Bad cess to ye, but I’ll murder ye out an’ out! Say 
yer prayers, ve villain! Say yer prayers !” 

“ Murder! police !”” yelled Lord Mortimer, as he 
rushed frantically around the room, followed by the 
Irishman, brandishing his stick. 

“Whist! ve murdherin’ thafe!” exclaimed Don- 
ovan, as he caught the flying dandy and clapped his 
huge hand over his mouth to still his cries, “ If ye 
let another howl like that by the hill o’ Howth I'll 
sthrangle ye outan’ out! Whist! till I callin me 
frinds an’ ye shall have a regular thrial by judge an’ 
jury, so yeshall, an’ fhatever the vardict is ye shall 
have justice! Come in byes, an’ gearls,” he con- 
tinued, looking toward the door, “‘ an’ take a look at 
the vilyan whois after thryin’ to disgrace me !”’ 

Immediately the door was opened, and: Tony and 
Mat Tucker and the shop girls—all’ but Jennie 
Brown and Lily Davis, who purposely kept out of 
the way—entered. 

“ Now, ladies an’ gintlemia of the jury,” resumed 
Donovan, “I have a prisoner here, an’ I'll lave it 
toye fhat I shall do with him.” 





“I know the sucker!” exclaimed Tony Tucker, 
“ What's he bein’ a doin’, Mickey ?” 

“Sure, I caught him makin’ the wildest kind o’ 
love to me wife!” returned Donovan, “ the dhirty, 
deloodin’, shape-chasin’ vilyan! Fhat’ll I do wid 
him at all?” 

“ Gentlemen,” interposed Lord Mortimer, with a 
show of returning courage, “ this is a conspiracy to 
injure me, you kuow. I came here by invitation or 
Miss Jennie Brown, and while I was blindfolded she 
left the room, and these two wild Irish persons took 
her place, and let me down into a tub of hot water, 
and accused me of making love to the woman who 
stands yonder.” 

* That’s enough!”’ exclaimed Tony Tucker, with 
well-assumed indignation. “That's plenty, that is! 
Now ain’t you a nice-lookin’ sardine to stand there 
and tell such a story as that? The idea that Jennie 
Brown should make an appointment to meet sich a 
crazy-luokin’ galloot as you are in the house of a 
honest Irishman and his wife! Oh, ain’t you gota 


healthy cheek? Now, boys, I think the prisoner 
has convicted himself, I do, and I find him guilty, 
and I’ll leave it for you to say what shall be done 
with him.” 

A silence of some moments ensued, and then Mat 
Tucker, who had apparently been thinking deeply, 


said: 

“T’ll tell you what, let’s take and do—let’s take 
and toss him!” 

“ Agreed!” cried all, in a breath, and the next 
moment the quilt, which had covered the tub, was 
seized by the four corners, and Lord Mortimer was 
tumbled into the middle of it. 

“ Now, gentlemen and ladies,” said Tony, “ when 
I count three up he goes right agin the wall! One 
—two—three!’? And up went the miserable fop 
with such force as to strike the ceiling in his 
ascent, 

“T say!” he gasped, as he was caught in the quilt, 
“don’t do that, you know! That’s——” 

But before he could finish the soutence up he went 
again, and this treatment was continued till the 
party had spent their strength, and Lord Mortimer 
was half dead from terror and exhaustion. 

Then Michael Donovan took the miserable victim 
by the collar, and, leading him to the door somewhat 
roughly, said ; 

“ Now, the next time ye want to make love to an 
honest man’s wife don’t come to Michael Donovan's 
nang Away wid ye, ye thafe, an’ take that wid 

e ’ 

And as he spoke he gave Lord Mortimer an 
impetus with his toe that nearly raised him off his 
feet and sent him spinning through the door-way 
like a catapult, the girls sending after him an out- 
burst of derisive laughter. 

“ He'll not make love again in a hurry!” remarked 
Tony Tucker, with a chuckle of satisfaction. 

“At laste he'll not sit down to it,” rejoined 
Michael Donovan, with a merry twinkle of the eye. 
“an’ he'll not come here to do it, I'll go bail! And 
now, byes and gearls, since we’re all here let’s have 
a dance, and then away home !” 

And calling in a fiddler who lived in the basement, 
the whole party were soon ‘tripping it on the light 
fantastic toe,” as merry as so many chil dren let out 
of a school, 


OHAPTER XIV. 

Wuew the villain, Luke Davis, left Lily’s presence 
and walked forth into the street the first person ho 
met was Ernest Hartley, who, fearing that some ill 
might befall bis betrothed at the hands of the despe- 
rate-looking person in whose company he had left 
her, had detg mined to remaia within call till the un- 
Welcome visitor had departed. - 

Luke Davis scowled at the youth as he passed him, 
and then he said: 

“ Young man, if you are wise you will not inter- 
fere in that which does not concern you. People 
have lost their lives that way before now.” 

“T never do interfere with what does not concern 
me,” returned Ernest, significantly. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
fear that [do not go far enough. For example, & 
short time since a ruffian attempted to steal my watch 
—he escaped at the time, but I met him afterward, 
and I think it was my plain duty to arrest him, but 
I did not.” 

“ Well, it is not too late yet,” growled Davis, de- 
fiantly; “but the fact is you can’t arrest him 
without getting a certain beautiful little damsel into 
serious trouble, There is a policeman yonder. Had 
you not better hand the ruffian over to his tender 
mercies? Never neglect your duty, young man— 
never neglect your duty!” and Luke Davis sneered 
sarcastically. 

“I may perform my duty yet,” replied Ernest 
Hartley, significantly. ‘At present you are safe, for 
I do not know what hold you may have upon the pure 
and noble-hearted but unfortunate Lily Davis. If the 
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time ever arrive, however, when I can arrest you 
without injury to her, I shall certainly do so.” 

“Let me advise you to make your will and settle 
all your worldly affairs before you attempt it,” hissed 
Luke Davis. “The next time you lay your hands 
upon me you will bite the dust if I know myself.” 

“T will take that risk,” returned Ernest, coolly, 
and with a defiant look at Davis he turned upon his 
beel and walked away: 

“The idiots are not all dead yet,” muttered the 
ruffian, between his set teeth, “ but there may be one 
Jess in the world before a great while.” 

Having delivered himself of this threat, he conti- 
nued, as he looked toward Lily’s residence: 

“ And now I think I will post myself in the alley 
opposite, and watch my pretty bird’s cage for a short 
time. Iam a little anxious to know what sort of com- 
pany she keeps.” 

Accordingly he took up his station where he could 
command a full view of the entrance to the house in 
which Lily lived, and watched to seo who would en- 


ter. 

It was not long after that Jennie Brown's friends 
passed through the doorway, and they were shortly 
afterward followed by Lord Mortimer, as the reader 
is already aware. 

“I have seen that fellow somewhere,” muttered 
Luke Davis as the gas-lamp in front of the house 
shone upon the fop’s features. “ Where? thatis the 
question. I must take a closer look at him when he 
emerges, for I have use for all my friends jast now.” 

He had to wait a considerable while before Lord 
Mortimer came forth, which he did very hurriedly, 
as the reader already knows. 

Crossing the street, Luke Davis walked close up to 
the discomfited exquisite, and as he noticed his di.- 
ordered condition he said : 

“ They used you somewhat rougbly in there, friend, 
to judge from your appearance.” 

“ What is that to you, fellow?” growled Lord Mor- 
timer, whose pride was greatly hurt to think that 
such a vagabond should notice his confusion. 

“ Nothing,” replied Davis, carelessly, “ ouly Ldon’t 
like to see a man ill-used, and I thought that I might 
perhaps assist you to get satisfaction for your inju- 
ries.’ 


“You are a pretty-looking object to assist any 
one,” sneered Lord Mortimer. “ That’s a good joke, 
by Jove!’ 

“Well, I admit that appearances are somewhat 
against me,” returned Davis, without at all losing his 
temper; “ and yet there is at least one person in that 
house over whom I have perfect control.” 

“Teay, my friend, don’t go making game of me, 
you know!” returned Lord Mortimer, whose eyes 
lighted up with a greedy joy at the idea that possi- 
bly the miserable fellow before him might have a 
hold of some kind upon some one of his persecutors, 
“If you doit will be worse for you—it will, by Jove!” 

“T am not making game of you,” answered Davis, 
calmly. “I mean exactly what I say. There is one 
— in that house with whom I can do almost as I 
please.” 

“ And who is the party to whom you refer ?” asked 
Lord Mortimer, in a tone of anxiety which he could 
not conceal, 

“A rather interesting little specimen of woman 
kind,” replied Davis. “ Her name is Lily Davis.” 

“No! You don’t mean that!’’ exclaimed Lord Mor- 
timer,in amazement. “ Does Lily Davis live there, 
and can you really control her?” 

“ She is keeping house there with a shopmate,”’ re- 
plied Davis, “and she is completely in my power.” 

Lord Mortimer mused deeply for a while, and at 
last he said, with a sigh: 

“ But it’s no use, you know, my friend, I dare not 
touch her. I’ve tried that already, and made a bad 
job ofit. If you could place her companion in my 
power now, that would be worth paying for. It 
would, by Jove |” 

“TI have no control over her,” answered Davis, 
“but I must have some money, and you must give it 
tome, Do you understand that? I say must.” 

“Well, I say, my friend, that’s cutting it rather 
fat, you know—it is, by Jove! You can’t terrify me, 
you know, at eight o’clock in the evening, with po- 
licemen all around us. It’s nonsense for you to at- 
tempt to play the highwayman under such circum- 
stances, _ know.” 

“Oh, bless your soul, I am not going to play the 
highwayman,’ returned Davis, pleasantly—“ no, no ; 
I'm not on that lay just at present. I’ve got a bet- 
ter thing than that. I don’tintend to do anything 
by force. You are going to give me some money for 
the mere asking. I know just what a benevolent, 
kind-hearted fellow you are, and I know that you 
won't refuse me. I want a cool hundred—that is all 
for the present—only a huadred—and you can’t re- 
fuse me that!” 

“Can’t I?” returned Lord Mortimer: * Well, we'll 
See about that, I should like to see you get it!” 











Well, you shall see. me get it,” returned Davis, 
confidently, ‘‘ Now, listen! Some years ago I knew 
a cove who called himself Ralph Dobbs—we were 
partners in @ certain transaction, and that’s why 
you are going to give me one hundred pounds with- 
out any circumlocution. Bless your dear heart! my 
name.is Luke Davis—my name is!” 

“Hush !” continued Lord Mortimer, whose face 
became livid with fear, “This is a stunner, you 
know, Luke—it is, by Jove! I thought you were 
down among the dead men long ago, aud this is un- 
handsome in you to turn up just at this time — it is, 
by Jove!” 

“ Well, I suppose it is,” answered Davis, candidly ; 
“and I sympathize with you deeply, old fellow, but 
it can’t be helped. And, after all,” he continued, as 
he slapped Lord Mortimer familiarly on the shoulder, 
“how do you know but what it’s the most fortunate 
thing in the world we happened to meet? You may 
need my services, you know; and I ain’t a bad hand 
at working up a difficult job—am I now?” 

“To do you justice, you are not,” answered Lord 
Mortimer; “and I may want your assistance some 
day, But we mustn’t stand here talking, you know, 
or we may excite suspicion ; for you are not the most 
innocent-looking person in the world in your present 
garb. So follow me and I will take you where we 
shall be more free from observation.” 

Lord Mortimer led the way, his companion follow- 
ing some distance behind, and stopped at last in front 
of a public-house called ‘‘ The Shades,” in an un- 
frequented part, 

“Let us go in here,” he said. ‘The landlord 
knows me, and we can procure a private room with- 
out difficulty.” 

“With all my heart,” replied Luke Davis, 
“any portinastorm. I'm as dry as a powder-horn 
and ain't at all particular.” 

In a few moments they were seated in a private 
room with the door locked, in front of a table, upon 
which stood two foaming mugs of ale and a tray 
filled with prime cigars. 

“* Now, Ralph, old pal,” said Luke Davis, familiarly, 
as he half emptied his mug and lighted a cigar, “ the 
first and most important question I have to ask is, 
what lay are you on? You always was a smart one, 
I'll say that for you, and you play the swell to per- 
fectiun, but what lay are you oa? You ain’t on the 
dip, I’m certain of that, for that wouldno’t pay you. 
And you never was fit foracracksman. I'll beta 
pound to a penny—or would, if I had it—that you 
are still at the old trick—shoving the queer—isn’t it 
soP You couldn’t keep up all this style other- 
wise.” 

“Well, you've hit it, Luke, old fellow,” returned 
Lord Mortimer, “ but you’d oblige me if you wouldn’t 
allude to the matter even here. I’m doing tip-top, 
and can put you in a way to line your pockets well. 
But let that rest for the present. A few days since 
I found out something which will interest you ver7 
much, and it’s necessary I should make you ac- 
quainted with it, you know,” 

“ Yes, go on!” replied Luke Davis, as he blew a 
cloud from his mouth, “ what is it?” 

“ Kate is here!” answered Lord Mortimer, signifi- 
cantly. 

* What!’ exclaimed Luke Davis, rolling up his 
eyes in astonishment, “ not my Kate!” 

“ The same,” was the reply. 

‘* How do you know?” asked Davis. 

“Because I saw her and talked with her,” was the 
answer. 

** Are you sure there can be no mistake about it ?” 
asked Luke Davis, with great interest, 

‘“*No more than there is that you are sitting in 
front of me at this moment,” was the reply. 

Davis pondered deeply forsome moments, and then 
he said, more to himself than to his companion: 

‘*T wonder if she has seen the girl.” 

“Tf you mean Lily Davis,” replied Lord Mor- 
timer, “she has seen her, and that is tle reason why 
I had to give up the pursuit of the little beauty, The 
old woman blocked my little game, you know. That 
was mean, by Jove! wasn’t it now ?”’ 

“Well, it was rather unfair—that’s certain,” re- 
plied Luke Davis ; “and I don’t see why Kate wanted 
to interfere. I suppose the old woman’s conscience 
begins to trouble her somewhat, though she was no 
more bothered with such a thing in the olden time 
than I was, I don’t understand itexactly. The fact 
is, I believe Kate has got a point of some kind to 
play, and I must see her. It may be thatI shall be 
able to make something out of it.” 

“Tt will be easy enough to do that,” replied Lord 
Mortimer. “I have the entrée there, you know, and 
can introduce whom I like, I am not only the family’s 
most favoured guest but I am to bea relative before 
long. They are a style of people, you know, that can 
refuse a lord nothing. By the way, now I think of 
it, they are to have a grand party there next week, 





an old friend of my family, just arcived from abroad. 
How will that suit you?” 

bs Capital, my boy ! Capital !” exclaimed Luke Davis, 
with a hearty guffaw. “ You always was good at 
scheming, Ralph—your lordship, I mean—and you 
have not lost any of your ability with the lapse of 
years, I don’t know how I shall play the baronet 
though. I haven’t got the easy assurance that you 
have, in the first place, and, in the next place, Ihave 
never practised aping the manners of titled folks. 
However, I daresay I shall manage to got along after 
a fashion.” 

“Oh, it’s the easiest thing in life, you know,” re-« 
turned Lord Mortimer, confidently ; “it makes no 
difference how you act at all, you know—not a bit- 
Act precisely as you please. A noble lord or a 
baronet or any other titled gentleman can do as he 
pleases in this country you know. To-morrow I'll 
have you rigged oat in proper shape, and by the time 
the tailor and the barber have got through with you, 
and your pockets are well lined, you will pass for a 
baronet or a prince for that matter. Nobody will 
question your position as long as you pay your way.” 

“You are a trump, my noble lord, and no mis- 
take !’” exclaimed Luke Davis, as he slapped his com- 
psnion vigorously on the shoulder, ‘ What a pro- 
vidence it was I met you! But, I say, who are these 
people with whom Kate is stopping? And how did 
she manage to get in among them ?” 

“Ah! now you are asking that which it is impos- 
sible for me to answer,” replied Lord Mortimer ; “ it 
was the most mysterious thing in the world. She 
made her appearance at the house one day in the 
character of an apple-woman, and, before she had 
been there an hour, she was rulling the household. 
Even I have to walk straight when she’s about, and 
I don’t like it at all.” 

“But you have not told me the name of these 
people,” said Luke Davis, who was evidently deeply 
interested. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” returned Lord Mortimer; 
“their name is Moreland. There are only three of 
them—the old woman, her husband and the daugh- 
ter, who is to bless me with her heart and hand. [ 
mention the old lady first, because she’s the biggest 
chicken in the coop, and rules the roost, The old 
man’sa muff. They don't let him come in the par- 
lour when they have company, because, you know, 
he isn’t distingué enough. He hasn’t the style. As 
for the daughter, she’s showy, well got up—a little 
high-strung, to be sure—but she’s got the coin, and 
when I marry her I shall cut the present business 
and live on the square.” 

“ Moreland, Moreland,” mused Luke Davis, thought- 
fully, “I don't recollect ever to have heard the name 
before. Well, no matter who they are as long as I 
can use them.” 

Then, looking at Lord Mortimer, he added aloud, 
with a laugh: 

* You live on the square! You, Ralph—Lord 
Mortimer, I mean—live on the square! Well, that 
is a good joke! Youcouldn’t doit, my boy! You 
couldn’t do it if every hair on your head carried a 
diamond at its end. You could no more square it 
than you could ys on a pair of false wings and 
be an angel! It isn’t in you, my boy—it isn’t in 

ou!” 

4 “ Well, I don't know, Luke,” replied Lord Morti- 
mer, soberly ; “ perhaps you're right. I believe it’s 
my nature to be tricky, and I think I should always 
have a taste for the old calling, whether I followed it 
or not; But it’s not without its disadvantages, you 
know. It’s a vastly uncomfortablejthing to imagine 
whenever you go into the street, that you’re sha- 
dowed by somebody, who is likely to lay his hand on 
your shoulder at any moment, or to start as though 
you were shot every time there comes @ ting at the 
door-bell ; or to lie in your bed at night, and quake 
with fear if a footstep pauses in front of the house in 
which you are lodging ; or to get to sleep and dream 
that you are copped dead to rights, and hauled up 
before the beak, and tried and convicted, and sen- 
teuced for a term of years, and to undergoin your 
dreams all the horrors of prison life after a life of 
ease and luxury, and to wake up with your heart 
beating like a trip-hammer, and with the sweat of 
agony on your brow. Oh, that is frightful, yoa know, 
old pal—that is horrible — that is beastly — it is, by 
Jove, and I don’t like to think of it. So, to change 
the subject, I want you to tell me something about 
that fascinating little creature, Lily Davis, Who is 
she? How are you interested inher? Where did 
she come from? She’s pretty, and I know her to be 
as good as she is pretty, and so I can’t help feeling 
astonished that you should not only know her but 
exercise control over her, Tell me all you know 
about her, won’t you?” : ’ 
“Not now, my boy,” returned Luke Davis, with a 
chuckle. ‘Some other day I may, if you are par- 
ticularly careful how you treat me, but at present 
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and you shall be introduced as Sir Edward Hastings, 


silence is my policy. 
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“Well, as you please,” replied Lord Mortimer, 
carelessly. “The fact is, I don’t suppose it could 
wake much difference to me who she is, or what she 
is, for the old woman woald not let me approach her 
im any event.” 

“ Bab !” exclaimed Luke Davis, “ what has the old 
woman got to say about it? If I know myself it will 
be as I please and not as she wills.” 

“ Well, if you can rule Kate now,” returned Lord 
Mortimer, “ you can do more than I think you can. 
She is a stunner, and I shouldnt dare oppose her.” 

“ Well, I would if it were necessary,” returned 
Luke Davis. “I should rather get along with her 
peaceably because I think it will be better for both of 
us, but I must be master, and if I cannot rule her by 
fair means I can try the virtue of steel or bullet, and 
I'll try it too, But she won’t oppose me. She knows 
me too well.” 

“ Well, we shall see when the time comes,” an- 
ewered Lord Mortimer, incredulousty ; “but I have 
my doubts, you know. And now, old pal, I must be 
going, for 1 have an engagement to keep. You had 
better stay here to-night, The landlord is a friend 
of mine and you can trust him. You had better keep 
pretty close too, or you may get in trouble, and | 
don’t want that. Lay snug hete to-night, and to- 
morrow J’!l be with you again and bring @ tailor anda 
barber with me, aud in a little while we'll get you up 
in such style that Beelzebub himself wouldn’t know 
you. Then I'll set you up im business—a hice, light, 
genteel business—and if you are not supplied with 
all the funds you want in a very short time it will be 
your own fault, and if you should unfortunately 
happen to be lagged while working why Lord Mor- 
timer Littelton has the frieuds to keep you out of 
Himbo.” 

And, shaking hands with Luke Davis, his lordship 
took his leave. 

“ Well,” said Luke Davis, when he found himself 
alone, “fortune is looking up. Only a few hours ago 
i,was a miserable vagabond, without a penny in my 
pocket and in danger of starvation, and now I find 
myself on the high road to fortune, with both money 
and friends to back mo. but stopa bit. I know no- 
thing about shoving the queer, and I must have 
somebody to help me—some innocent party who is 
wot known to the police. Ah, I have it!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly ; “itis a grat wonder that I did 
wot think of it before. Lily is the very person of 
all others. Sheis innocent, guileless and unsuspect- 
ing. All I shall have to do will be to come the 
penitent dodge over her, promise all sorts of amend- 
ment, and tell her that 1 have met an old friend who 
has promised to set me on my legs. Egad, I'll set 
about it at once. His lordship advised me not to 
leave the house to-night, but there’s nothing like 
striking while the iron is hot, and I will go to her 
at once, so as to pave the way for the next visit.” 

Thus communing, Luke Davis, after telling the 
landlord he would return shortly, took his way to- 
ward the residence of Lily Davis, 


(To be continued.) 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


aS ey 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Sam had continued his walk utterly unconscious of 
the danger behind him. While the detective and the 
mysterious stranger struggled together he had ad- 
vanced with quicker pace, and when near the resi- 
dence of Nicholas Rudd was startled by the cry of 
a& woman in distress. 

With his ever-prompt disposition to serve the 
helpless, he ran rapidly down the street and soon 
discovered a woman struggling in the arms of a 
rough-looking man. 

* Let the woman go or I'll strike you,” he said, 
as, he came up with them, 

The man, who was apprehensive of alarming the 
police, freed the woman and she ran rapidly away. 

Then as Sam stood silently contemplating the 
a he rememb red so well a shudder passed over 

im. 

He saw that he had made an enemy of the des- 
perado, whom he dreaded more than any living 
man. 

**So you have foiled me a second time with your 
confounded interference. You ought to stand by 
your confederates rather than trip them up.” 

The young man was silent. 

He saw he was recognized, even with the changes 
of twelve years upon him, 

* You do not speak. You regret this interference 
then. Youdid not know who was in your path 
when the woman squeaked,” 

“No, I did not,” said the yonng man, hoping that 
this answer might mollify the ru‘fian. 

“'That’s a good fellow,” said the man, in a softer 
tone. ‘You won't swear against your old con- 
federate if the woman brings the coppers down on 
me? 








**No, I wont,” eaid Sath, with firmiess. 

“Talways told the boys ‘you were time,” said 
the desperado. “Give me yout hand; Sain.” 

The young banker, ever fall of policy’ and: con- 
—* shook his old companion’s outstretehed 
hand, ; 

“ Tnever betray men whotrust me{” he shid -» 

“Some of the boys suspected you. had turned 
against us for these many years, and that you were 
disguised and working witli the pélide.”’ 

“Whoever says I'm @ traitor speaks falsely!” 
was the firm response. ! 

“IT knew it. I toldthem all that you had been 
keeping dark for some good reason of your own. 
I _~ them you woald never go back on your 
pals.” ' 

‘You told the truth. So long as they don’t play 
me false so long will my tongue be tied,” " 

“ We wondered where you were : ulking ail this 
time,” said the man, hoping to draw out from Sam, 
his history for the past twelve years. 

‘* Why did you think I left the shanty 2” said the 
young man, evasively. ; : 

The desperado chuckled, looked meaningly into 
the eyes of his companion, and said : 

“T didn’t think ; 1 knew.” 

A painful sensation stole over the young banker's 
heart, but he said, va calmly : 

“ It’s wonderful if you did know. I néver told 
any one why I left.” . 

“You left red tracks behind you,” said ‘the 
ruffan. “ Any idiot could read ‘your motive ‘in 
such marks as you paintad on the floor.” 

“Go on,” said Sam. 
the wind and spéak plain English.” _ 

‘“‘ Here’s plain English for you,” said the man. 
“You conedered Eyed Mag aiid heft because 
the atmosphere of that neighbourhood ‘was ‘tido 
warm for you, eh?” i 

‘** i'm on trial it appears,” said Sam, quite odolly. 
‘“‘ Wise men don’t speak when they're ‘in'the pri- 
seners’ box.” 

The desperado chuckled again. Then he said, 
with his keen eyes peeriniginto the beautiful ones 
of the young man : 

“You're sharp, Sam. But never fear te trust an 
old friend. There never was a Man im our ctowd 
who betrayed a comrade. I hated the. woman worse 


than youdid. But [ kept it under. .Lwwould-bave) 


split her head though if she’d, struck me a she 
struck you. You stood.a good deal for the sake! of 
the little girl. You're good to the female sex, you 
are, when they’redecent. But what's become of the 
child you carried off ?” ' 

‘* How do you know I carried off a child >” «said 
the young man. 


“Jt’s not hard to tellhow I know. Rod Eyed, 


Mag’s sister said she saw you hand in hand with, the 
little girl near the river. That woman never spoke 
falsely whatever else her faults might,be, You 
know that.’ 

“Yes,” said Sam, and stood eyeing his former 
comrade, hoping he would go on and disclose more 
of the gossip of the gang. 

He did not intend to admit atythiny of which 
there was only suspicion against him: He saw 
that the burglars had ample evidence’ of his abduc- 
tion of little Bessie. : 

But of the tragedy in the shanty they had only 
suspicion. ' 

Finding that his companton wad silent and ex- 
oe him to answer the question regarding Bessie, 
he said: 

“ You're the last man, Old Hawk ’’(for by this 
name was the desperado actually known: in ‘the 
gang) “to ask me what's become of the girl. You 
had possession of her after I did. .I1 know this, so 
don’t trifle with me any farther,” 

The man started with surprise. But the piercing 
eyes of Sam were upon him. . 

* You know this?” he gaid, after a-pausd. : 

“Yes. You took Bessie in your arma,in the mar- 
ket, and aided by a sham policeman carried her off 
froma boy named Pap. Hetold me just how you 
looked and I knew you from his description,” 

* Did you tellthat boy who I wag ?” 

“No,” said the young man, steraly., Do I 
have to tell you again that I never betray a com: 
rade? Did I ever wrong one of the gang ar put tes- 


timony into the mouths of strangers to use against, , 


them P” 

* By Jupiter!” exclaimed the ruffian. “I admire 
you, Sam. You're true ag steel, you are. I wish 
you'd come back to us.” 

‘The young man shook his head. 

“* Wecan put youin the way of making lots of 
money,” pleaded the desperado, 

“No; l’min safer business now,” said the young 
banker. 

“ But we don’t intend you to keep away from us,” 
said Old Hawk, sternly. “ It ain’t safe to-have one 
who knows our secrets keeping clear of tis.’ You 
might be tempted too strongly. Every man ‘has his 





price, you know. 


‘it Was pointe 
“Throw ‘yout Fiddles to, 


‘to slay Old Hawk as‘he'stodd 








“T don’t know any such thing,” said the’ young 
banker, “No man can mame my prices. What's 
been given me in confidence seals my lips.” 

** Well, we are going to hunt you up now, sinto 
you ate indeed alive, that you may depend upon. 
We wantyou in séveral ‘enterprizas, and since it 
appears from your convefsation that you have been 
getting edacated you arejust thé man forus. Now 
don't be a fool, There’s money tobe made, and 
you have got to helpus. If you don’t we hive a 
way to put you in a safe cage.” 

“ What do you mean ?” sad Sam, full of appre- 
hension, the bright visions ofi his new destiny as a 
partner and son of Rudd melting away. 

“T meanthatif you put up your back and refuse 
to go in with us we'll send you toa place that will 
tickle your throat, and you won’t come back 
neither.” 

“Speak out plainer,” said Sam. “ Don’t threaten 
me in riddles,” ‘ 

_“* We'll swear that we saw you kill Red Eyed 
Mag. There’s a heavy reward offered by her 
brother. We can have-no objection to-handling his 
tin, you may be sure.” 

A thrill of agony passed over the heart of the 
former boy-burglar. ; 

How difficult it is fora man to cast off the evil 
resultant from early crime. 

Crime ‘had now me Utterly odions to the 
educated young man. 

He had steng aie hard to émbrace the right when 

dut to hitn by Ruffini and Rudd. 
Bravely, heroically had he toiled upward for years 
in.an honest career. He hoped that thé evil as- 
sociations of his — life had prsseil away for bver. 
But tow, ‘standing in’the vety portals of a bril- 
liant and happy future, a huge clond of agony and 
shame swept down upon hii, and his heart Was 


‘faint, 


, Agony too intense for ‘expression prapy led his 


Afterall his life was & failure. 

For a moment the impulse was strong’ upon Hin 
‘there triamphantly 
Watching the poor victim.catrht at ‘last in his 
toils. No one would know that his enemy ‘had 
fallen by his hand. He could run to a place of 
safety dnd take up anew the thread of a-virtucus 


career. j t 

Thoughts like these passed like lightning through 
the desperate young man's brain. Why had this 
ruffian the right to dall him away from honour and 
happimess? Why had Olid Hawk, mature in crime, 
‘the power to. tear him from the heights of virtue ? 
Had he the power? No, not) the power to make 
‘the young banker do wrong, ‘but the power to dis- 
grace him in the eyes of ‘the world and of all up. 
right people. The gang who had frequented tho 
‘shanty. could identify him. as having been ome of 
ithemselves, ag paring. been an inmate of .a dis- 
reputable den of burglars and thieves. They cauid 
prove this in open court.. They could possibly 
convict him of the murder. 

But whatever the result of their false oaths might 
be one thing was unavoidable, name of 
‘Samuel Rudd” could not be. beside the name of 
the irreproachable Nicholas Rudd, Men would 
sneer at the capitalist who could link with. his 
honoured name a boy disgraced by hia early agsocia- 
tion with burglars. nes 

Sam reverenced his benefactor too thuch to bring 
obloquy upon him. He doubted not that the same 
noble heart that had taken him into ‘trast even 
with the crape mask of crime u his face would 
credit his story that he killed the’ oman in self- 
defence. Something said to his heart, “ Mr. Rudd 
will defend you and cling closer to you now than 
ever before, Everything that is ‘noblé you may 
expect from him.” But the agoriy was that he 
could not bear to bring the slightest stain wpon 
Nicholas Rudd’s wisdom, nameor judgment by such 
an association. 

As he stood thére undevidell im his agony the 
idea flashed upon him that his ease was hopeless 
and that it was fore.ordained by fate:that he could 
not enjoy an honest and e namein life. “Would 
it-not be wise, trammelied as he was by the evil 
associations of the past, to put’ his revolver to his 
own head and be for ever at'peace ? He knew not 
what todo, He-would never go back to the gang ; 
no, under no circumstances of personal hazard. He 
had become transformed, really and truly reformed, 
and he would never be a criminal again, But his 
life looked so dreary and desolate now before him. 
He could give up the partnership and. the society of 
Nicholas Rudd and fly to foreign parts, and thus 
escape the machinations of Old Hawk and his com- 
rades. 

Perhaps they would hang pin upon the gallows 
if he did not fly. There would be no one to testify 
in his favour.- The circumstances of the tragedy 
were against him.. He had.been known to be at 
enmity with the woman. He had fought with her, 
in hand-to-hand fights, in the presence of spectators. 
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This would count terribly against him on trial for 
his life. Then came a flash of hope across his dis- 
tracted brain. 

Where was Bessie? She, although a little child, 
had remembered well the death struggle. The little 
girl had talked to him about it, showing that she re- 
membered in whata terrible position the woman had 
held him upon the floor, s ing him, was 
she? Would the i such a little child be 
taken? Would the memory of such a little creature | 
be accepted as evidence by the court? Where was 
Bessie, his long-lost darling little queen? Doubtless 
the fiend who stood before him mockiat his virtue 
knew where she was. He had taken her. Where , 
had he hidden her? To what infamous purpose had 
he devoted her young lite ? 

The man who struggles for his life knows artifices 


by sudden 
length, 





instinct. 

“Old Hawk,” he said, at “TH join the 
gang again if you'll bring me to little Bessie. 

‘‘ You put too hard terms upon me,” said’the man. 
“The thing can’t be done.” 

“ Why not?” inquired Sam, now firm im ‘his pur- 
pose to use old Hawk to serve his dims. He knew 
he was intriguing to-save his life and to@ave his 
virtue. He saw no way of escape from his troubles 
but by artifice. 

“* Because the child is dead. Shedied ago.” 

‘Hold up your hand and swear $o it,”’ sai: m. 

The ruffian held aloft his hand, and swore'to the 
falsehood with perfect composure, 

Pad fa him was as easy as taking a morning 
stroll. 

Then he said: SSE 

“ What did you want with the ¢hild ?” 

“IT thought that she must have grown up into a 
—— young woman by this time, and. 1 want a 
wile. ' 

This statement was the truth, but it was not all 
the truth. memory of that loveiy child had 
haunted the young man’s life ever since she had 
been stelen from him, 

He dreamed of her. He imagined her as a young 
lady, beautiful and graceful as other girls he met 
every day in the streets. 

He wondered if Bessie, as a young woman, would 
remember him, would cherish towards him the same 
deep tenderness he had ever felt for her. 

It was the only romance of his life, the memory 
of the trust and love she had ever manifested to* 
ward him. 

As he walked up and down the great thorough- 
fares of the city he encountered many lovely faces. 
But he was ever dreaming of the beautiful child to 
whom he had been protector. But now he hoped 
Bessie might be discovered through the instrumen- 
tality of the man who had abducted her. 

He was disappointed. 

Because Old Hawk swore to her death he believed 
that she lived. He knew that the man’s oath was 
as worthless as sand. It was evident to him that 
the villain had some selfish purpose in concealing 
the real truth from him. 

He had experienced a sudden gleam of'hépe. He 
believed that Bessie’s oath in court would save his 
life when the gang had devided to swear it atvay. 
But . hope of discovering her vanished now, and 

8 Salad : 

“We can’t make terms then. I would have 
joined the gang if you had been able to bring me to 
Bessie. Good-night! I can’t trifle any more with 
you. I’m tiredand sleepy.” 

He turned to depart when Old Hawk grasped him 
by the shoulder and detained him. 

* Not so fast, old fellow,” snid he. “ Yon ¢an’t 
get away from your old friends so easily. Promise 
me that you will join the gang.” 

“Never,” said Sam, trying to shake himself loose 
from the villain. 

Then a struggle ensued. ‘Both men fell to the 
pavement. Then they arose again to their feet and 
grappled again. 

Sam was like’a young lion 

His antagonist was equally strong and deter- 
mined. 

Presently the young man by a dextrous thrust 
of foot threw the desperado and he fell heayily upon 
his back. Sam shook himself loose from his an- 
tagonist and ran. 

He paused at the distance of a few yards and 
saw that the man had sprung to his feet and had 
levelled a revolver at him. Instantly he drew his 
revolver and fired, 

The pistols exploded simultancously, 

The desperado’s ball Whistled close to the young 
man’s head. 

Sam’s bullet missed the head of Old Hawk. Then 
he fired again and. his enemy fell. 

Without waiting to see the result the young man 
fled like the wind. 

He sincerely hoped the man who had attempted 
to murder him was dead. If he hadiindeed passed 
from life there was hope that Sam might erijoy bis 


creak the 
blast, and thunder back 
the house. wi 





virtuous career in peace. 


But the man was not dead, only wounded, 
As he lay there bleeding he swore vengeance. 
The second shot of the young banker had only 
exasperated a malignant enemy. His first shot 
had ibly also done him a serious injury. 
that miss their objectin a great city wander 
bam search of other victims. Sometimes the brick 
of a dwelling is the recipient of the whistling 
lead. Sometimes the bullet enters at the window. 
Into an open window sped the first ball from 
a see in death a man who 
was 


re. 
The unfortunate victim of the conflict had opened 
the window toair his room, made uncomfortably 
warm by the fire. 
The bullet struck his heart and the father of a 
K he young banker to ob ti 
ran on to escape observation. 
But he left behind him dead a man who could have 
been of ‘great service to him on a trial for his life, 
The man who had seen Old Hawk issue from the 
hut of Red Eyed Mag withthe shirt and fork could 
never y in court. 
The'brave merchant. who had won the wr 4 
A ina Lofty by his gallantry on the “ 
her for ever. 4 


“Then I will stand up firmly,” she said, “evenif 
I drop dead the next minute.” 

“No fear of that,” he said, with a sneer. “ Wo- 
men seldom drop dead, and never on account of the 
marriage ceremony. You will be content after a 


“Nover !” she said, 
“You owe me something, do you mot, for provid. 
you #o many years with a comfortable home, 
e — and ae omen ee bh 
Owe'yon everything,’”’ she ‘ou havo 
been true, and, more than all, you have been silent. 
But I wonld not sacrifice myself fer any one on 
earth pt him.” 
“You love him, then, do e” 
“ ahe said, y. ad 
—— ~ he anid, yon will wos iyi, and, at 
= me, do me a great ser 
ey canis wall 4 ers the spouse. 
you yet,” was the re “Timo 
amakeall manifest to you.” 
sn they drove on in silence, 
: 5 Sprang | the ‘altar of 
‘end the storm outside the #ehigle seemed 
mony with the storm 'fagiug in tho 


girl. 
#f love. 


‘to “be in 





had left " 
Robust was dead. 
CHAPTER neal mihdastgii 
‘A TERRIBLE storm was raging @ 
moans of the wind altern with the 
the sleet the window panes. 
would open in the caprices 
Sa Tall again, and ‘Shen, 
a n 
freshening, would fling ‘gleet against the win- 
then with @ bang 


dows till the glass rattl 
the shutters would close the sleet was ex- 
eluded, , iy 


It was a bitter winter. 


% 


Ina spacious chamber, warmed by furnace heat, 
and with ) eomfort and luxury 
tributed about, a wa was painfully counting 
the moments and waiting for a midnight visitor. 
She was very beautiful in feature and graceful in 
form. 

She had crept from her luxurious bed at the 
sound of an alarm-clock which awakened her and 
notified Hér that the dreaded interview wasat hand. 
Who.would dare to intrude _ her privacy at that 
hour, and upon such a fearful night ? , 

She dressed herself with great deliberation, and, 
strangely enough, took out from her wardrobe her 
shawl and furs. Would the delicate and tenderly 
nurtured young lady really prepare to face the blast 
in such a night ? 

Every detail of her toilet was completed at last, 
and she stood before her long mirror contemplating 
herself. 

She was about to steal forth from her home and 
her friends to marfy an utter stranger, upon whose 
face she had never lookell. She was full of heroism, 
but her young heart was‘heavy. She was giving up 
in one night all the bright dreams of her'life. She 
was about to be & partitipant ina soulless wedding. 
So voung, so beautifnl, and yet so unhappy. 

Hark! a stone rattles against her window, arid she 
fancies at ihe same moment that, she ‘hears across 
the street the rattle of carriage wheels in the snow, 
With palpitating heart she raised the window, and 
the sleet was swept into the room by the gale. She 
waved a lamp thtee times across the opening to the 
party in the street. Then she closed: the window, 
put on her shawl and fars, and cast over her beau- 
tiful hair, decked with white flowers and jewels, a 
large and warm hood lined ‘with silk and swan’s 
down. She turned out the gas, and locking ber 
door behind her passed cautiously along the hall, 
descended the stairs, and paused at the streét door. 

Her footsteps, she saw by the silence in the divell- 
ing, were unheard. Her heart was palpitating vio- 
lently. She put herhand upon it, so'painfully did it 
beat. Then, nerving herself — for tne sacrifice, 
she cautiously threw. off the chain which guarded 
the door, turned the ponderous key slowly, and in 
another second stood outside in the storm. She 
slowly closed the street. door behind ‘her, and 
descended the steps to the footway. The wind was 
howling terrifically along the road, and the sleet 
almost blinded her. 

A man met her on the pavement, whispered to her, 
ani then took her arm in his and conducted her 
down the street. After walking a few yards he 
whistled, and a carriage, which had been following 
them, drew up at the kerbstorie, and they entered 
the vehicle. “He whispered to the driver a direction, 
and away they hurried in the tempest. 

“Will I save his life surely and without fail ?”’ 
she asked of her companion. 

‘“*T have said it once,” replieda gruff yoige. ‘Am 
Ta child to make silly promises ¢” 


1Bhe was about to weda man 


She knew all the exquisite tran 
, never 
goon She knew that she was to tuisery. 
She knew that the man seated her was an 


eeveinciiel but we who } q 

'@emfort an piness always. &h 

‘doubt the sincerity of his affection for h 

taised her from F sa and ign to wealth 

‘and education. He eigen ‘end persevered 

until he had made her'a queen in sooiéty. 

a ta ina a mg” seman afin oe her to 
@ promise years—to What she 

had agreed to do when the ‘ tt arise. 

So long had he withheld his fora servico 
from her that she began to believe he would never 
need her aid. now, atan unexpected moment, 
he had come and hertoserve him by makinga 
sacrifice of save the life of the only being 
she pould ever love. She could not refuse what 
‘even “her own heart and her own noble nature 
prompted her to. 

At length the carriage paused before a restaurant 
in a secluded street. 

The building was’ still lighted up, althongh the 
guests hadall gone. Few eared to linger out at 
suppers on such a night of tempest. 

Conducting the young lady up the stone steps to 
the hall the man was met bya servant, who showed 
them to a large suppet room in the rear. 

Before entering the apartment her companion 
handed the young Jady'a white silk mask, which she 
immediately and without comment put on. 

As she entered the room she ¢aw a minister pre- 
pared to perform'the marriage,ceremony, Beside 
him stood the bridegroom, elegantly attired, but 
masked. Atthe right of the manu whom she was 
about to marry stood tivo witnesses, also masked, 

The heart of. the: poor girl wae like lead within 


her. 

She would. not, however, turn back from the 
sacrifice she:-had undertaken, That one dear life 
would be saved throngh her act. ‘That was enough 
to make her pale lips beneath the mask firm as 
iron. 

She had come from an heroic stock, although she 
did not know it; and now she stood firm for that 
one dear life. 

_ His life'wasin jeopardy. She was about to save 


it. 

The clergyman proceeded \with the-gervice. Ho 
mentioned no names, ‘but demanded fsom each the 
assent to the marriage. ' 

She listened eagerly for the voice in response from 
the masked bridegroom. r 

it was adeep, sonorous voice, but: she did not 
know it. Butwhen she gave her assent she ‘felt a 
pressure from the hand that held her hand. 

A shudder ran over her. 

She loved but one, and this pressure was a do- 
mand for tenderness which she could never, nover, 
while life lasted, .gtant to him. : 

“ Unmask now,” said the clergyman, in authori- 
tative tones. “I pronounce you husband and 
wife.” > 

Evety mask came off on the instant. The married 
pair turned to look at each other. : 

Sam and the long-lost Bessio stood facing each 
other ! 

"The children lovers were now the adult lovers, 
and they were married. She looked at her young 
and superb husband as one may look when for the 
first time the portals of Heaven are open to the 
mortal. She was bewildered in her joy and her re- 
cognition. Her own Sam, her ideal, the same.Sam, 
only more beautiful, stood before her... ~ 

He stretched forth his arms to her with but one 


word: 
” 





** Bessio! 
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She threw herself into his embrace with a cry of 
intense joy and tenderness. 

Through the long, long years of their separation 
she had remembered and loved her boy-protector. 
Ta her dreams, as she grew up to young womanhood, 
she saw ever that handsome face and those wonder- 
ful dark eyes. Utterly ignorant of his whereabouts, 
she still believed he was in life, and would some day 
find her. 

She stood folded in his arms, and blushing deeply. 
All that she had ever conceived of wedded joy was 
hers at that moment. She had been instructed by 
Old Hawk, who had sold her to her present parents, 
that she could save Sam’s life by a secret marriage. 
She accepted the sacrifice, and now it proved to be 
no sacrifice at all. 

She looked in bewilderment at the marriage cer- 
tificate which was handed to her. There was Sam’s 
name—‘“ Samuel Rudd.” She knew then that her 
new name was Mrs. Rudd. 

No bride ever had so many startling mysteries 
thrust upon herin a few moments. She learned from 
her proud young husband that she would that night 
sleep at the house of the great merchant and banker, 
Nicholas Rudd, of whose reputation she had heard 
so much. 

She looked from face to face in amazement. The 
countenance of the clergyman was agreeable. 

She put out her gloved hand and thanked him 
fervently. But a shudder passed over her when she 
looked upon the two witnesses of the marriage, who 
had withdrawn their masks. Felony was written 
upon these men as plainly as their sex. 

Could substantial benefits result from a marriage 
where it was necessary to bring in felons as partici- 
pants in the ceremony ? 

Habit and association had made her reconciled, 
in her early life after she was stolen by Old Hawk, 
with his features. She knew him to be unprincipled ; 
but she knew not that he had been criminal and the 
associate of burglars. He had, after keeping her a 
few years, sold her for a large sum of money to her 
reputed father—a wealthy man, who desired a 
beautiful girl for his heiress. He had informed 
her that she was an illegitimate child, and that her 
parents were dead. He had promised to procure 
her a good home and kind parents, and keep secret 
her illegitimacy, if she would pledge herself to serve 
him in a legal way whenever the exigeneies of his 
life demanded it. Years had passed, and he had 
made no demand upon her. 

Three times every year he met her by seenet ap- 
emer wm and required of her a true statement of 

er affairs, her progress in education and her.ae- 
quaintances in the fashionable society in which she 
mov 
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[IN SELF DEFENCE. | 


He always listened attentively and seemed grati- 
fied that she was so prosperous. She could not but 
cherish some degree of 473 for one who had ad- 
vanced her so splendidly in life. 

But at times there leaked out such selfish ideas 
and advice regarding the man whom she should select 
as her husband in society that she revolted from 
them. She held her peace, and there was no rup- 
ture between them. Nevertheless she always felt 
that she was at the mercy of the reyeg 2 “looking 
man who was so kind and considerate to 

But now in the fulness of her beauty and her 
belleship the man had approached her with the 
startling intelligence that Sam, her ideal, had been 
found, and that by a mysterious marriage his life 
might be saved. He told her something which made 
her blood curdle. He notified her that a witness 
had seen Sam murder the woman in the shanty, and 
would, unless propitiated, awear away the young 
man’s life. He told! her that she had been too young 
at the time of the tragedy to be admitted as a wit- 
ness in court. 

With the quick instinct of a child she had, from 
the first day she had come into the power of Old 
Hawk, kept her little mouth shut as to her memory 
of the tragedy. She felt that it concerned her be- 
loved Sam, and she pretended ignorance. As she 
grew older the more tenderly did she love the boy, 
and more important to her appeared the necessity 
of ign oring the dreadful subject until Sam should 
bid her open her lips. The little creature had car- 
ried the secret like a Spartan from childhood to 
maidenhood, 

Old Hawk at last ceased to interrogate her. He 
firmly believed Bessie had witnessed and still re- 
membered the tragedy. He was confirmed in this 
opinion when he announced the discovery of Sam, 
and that the matter was going at last to the court. 
She was overwhelmed, but said, firmly: 

“No court can hang him for that. rc] 

In vain did the man try to draw out from her an 
explanation of this emphatic remark. She would 
divulge nothing that she remembered. But when 
the announcement was made to her that a competent 
adult witness would swear away Sam’s life unless he 
could be conciliated she demanded to know what 
would induce him to hold his peace. 

Then Oid Hawk informed her that the witness’s 
lips could be closed we sacrifice on her part. She 
must marry the brother of the witness, and even- 
tually transfer to him a portion of the property 
which would in time come to her by her adopted 
— will, She accepted the sacrifice to save 

am 

And now to her utter amazement she, a married 
«woman, was told that Sam’s brother had been ready 





and willing to swear away his life had not she by 

this marriage held forth to the brother the hope of 
great pecuniary reward, when she should come in 
possession of a great estate. 

This startling revelation of a brother’s Br ol 
and hireling character was whispered to her by Old 
Hawk, who took her aside after the first pact ty of 
the vision of her husband, 

So many bewildering and startling sensations 
crowded upon her in that marriage room that she 
resolved to remain silent and only seek an explana- 
tion of all these mysteries when she was alone with 
her husband. The faces of the felons awed her. 
She could not bear to see her ideal Sam in any way 
linked in or associated with these desperate and 
vulgar-looking men. Nevertheless she was civil to 
them, for she felt apprehensive that they would be 
revenged on her husband for any slight offered to 
them. Her instinct told her that her beloved was 
in the toils of desperadoes. She longed for the 
moment when she and her husband would depart. 

ether and these hideous faces vanish, 

Frits che conversed with the clergyman, who of- 
fered her cake and wine, Old Hawk took the young 
banker aside and whispered to him: 

“ Have I not proved your true friend, even though 
you put a bullet into my shoulder?” 

“ You have,” was the response of the determined: 

oung man, who was playing a crafty game with 
his former evil associates. 

He intended to foil them and cling to virtue. He 
had already by his craft wrested from Old Hawk. 
the knowledge of Bessie’s hiding-place. Nay, more, 
he had induced the desperado to intrigue er inte 
this marriage. 

Sam loved her through all the absence of years. 
But he knew also that the gang would swear away 
his life if Bessie could not be found to testify in 
his behalf, 

By the advice of his adopted father, to whom he 
entrusted the account of the entire affair of the 
street interview and the firing at Old Hawk, he 
boldly sought the gang in their old haunts. 

He promised them that for the prize, Bessie, he 
would rejoin them, and by his position and facilities 
in the great banking and mercantile firm enable 
them to strip his adopted father of his vast pro- 

perty. 

Nicholas Rudd instructed him in all the details 
of the intrigue and assured him that he could and 
should in the interest of law and order entrap the 
whole gang and put pen where they could never 
harm or threaten Sree 
: re Old Hawk inert the iow better than Nicholas 


{To he continued \ 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” §c., Sc. 

> 

CHAPTER VII. 
Prize ye then the warm affection 
Which in your lone hearts may glow, 
Be not yours the recollection 
Of wrongs to aggravate your woe. 
Death is coming swift as time— 
On unresting wings he flies ; 
He who omites to-day is thine, 
On the morrow, lo! he dies. Anon. 

THE agony that Frank Burgoyne endured whilst 
he was immured in the dungeon-like strong-room 
was so complete and thorough that he feared his 
senses would leave him; an oppression at the chest, 
stifling and horrible, threatened to deprive him of 
the power of breathing. 

_ His limbs trembled under him, his hands shook as 
if with palsy, and he wasa prey to the most deadly 
apprehension. 

It was scarcely probable that the door had closed 
of its own accord, because there was little or no 
draught, and when he thought of his mother-in-law’s 
determined hostility, the strange, incoherent remarks 
of Miss Venner, with the surrounding circumstances, 
he feared he was the victim of some diabolical plot, 
which was intended to utterly ruin his character and 
drive him for ever from respectable society. 

While he was in this dreadful state of mind he 
heard faintly a variety of sounds, voices, footsteps, 
the beating of the gong, which led him to suppose 
that the household was thoroughly aroused. 

Nor had he long to wait for a confirmation of this 
suspicion, 

The door of the strong-room was thrown violently 
“en and he saw the pantry filled with familiar 
fares, the only one he missed beirg that of the trea- 
cherous Miss Venuer. 

Kis step-mother was there, a malignant smile of 
triumphant satisfaction playing over her cruel faco— 
his father, angry, indignant, but horribly pained 
at bholding his son in such a position — the 
Servmts staring at one another open-mouthed. 
Morgin, the butler, was supported in his old- 
fashioned leathern arm-chair by willing hands, and 
the shock, occasioned by the blow which Dingwall 
had dealt him, passing off, he d his eyes and 
—— from one to the other as if trying to collect his 

ed, 
_ The inference to be drawn from Frank’s presence 
inthe strong-room was clear enough. 


Arobbery had no doubt *een committed, and as he 
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[GILES MERRILES PROVES A FRIEND.| 


was forbidden his father’s house he was presumably 
the delinquent. 

“ Step forth, sir,” exclaimed Major Burgoyne, in a 
voice which struggled with emotion. “ Explain your 
presence here at this miduight hour.” 

Frank emerged from the room and Mrs. Burgoyne 
entered it, looking searchingly around her, but the 
object for which she sought could nowhere be 
found, 

“The diamonds! the diamonds!” she shrieked. 
“The Burgoyne diamonds are gone! Oh, that I 
should have lived to see my predictions fulfilled and 
the eldest son of the Burgoynes turn out a thief!” 

‘© Who dare apply that disgraceful epithet to me ?” 
cried Frank, staring, or rather glaring, around him 
like a wild beast at bay. 

“T can come to no other conclusion,” she replied. 
“You are found here at this peculiar hour, and the 
valuable jewels are missing.” 

“T declare before Heaven that I know nothing of 
them,” said Frank. 

“Where are your accomplices? By an accident 
you may have been left behind,” she persisted; “at 
all events the jewels are gone. Their value is fabulous. 
You knew where they were kept and how to obtain 
access to them. Major Burgoyne had dismissed you 
from his house and stopped your allowance. What 
so likely as that you should attempt to steal, espe- 
cially when your career at Cambridge has been so un- 
satisfactory and disgraceful, and when we all know 
your expensive habits of living and your habitual 
disregard of economy and those laws which govern 
people of respectability ? 

This was the accusation. 

Before such a weighty denunciation he bowed his 
head and was silent. 

As we have said Major Burgoyne loved the child 
of his first wife. Hecould not bear to hear him con- 
demved in this manner. Sweeping and appa- 
rently unaswerable as the charge was it cut 
him to the heart to see him publicly disgraced. 
Truo it was that the femous diamonds were heir- 
looms and of fabulous value, but he would rather 
have lost them twice over than that his son should be 
called a thief. 

There was an oppressive silence, which the major 
broke, saying: 

“ What have you to say, sir, in vindication of yoer 
character ?” 

“ First of all ask Morgan if I was the person who 
attacked him,” said Frank. 

“ Morgan, state what you know of this mysterious 
affair,” cried the major, who breathed heavily and 
showed bis egitetion by his pallor. 








The butler was now sufficiently recovered to 
speak, but what hesaid amounted in reality to no- 
thing. 

“T must have fallen asleep in my chair, sir,” he 
said ; “all [remember is a stunning sensation about 
the head, arising from a blow or a series of blows, 
then I became insensible and can remember nothing 
more,” 

“Hear my story before you condemn me,” said 
Frank. “I came to this house to-night, owing to a 
request contained in a letter from Miss Venner, ip 
which she stated that you wanted to see me privately, 
father, without the knowledge of Mrs. Burgoyne.”’ 

At this statement the latter laughed derisively. 

‘Perhaps you will show us that letter,” she ex 

claimed. 

“Unfortunately, I gave it back to Miss Venner; 
not half an hour ago, and she destroyed it.” 

“I thought as much. Go on with your story, 
please, or rather, I should say, your romance,” said 
she. 

“T can only ascribe the position in which I find 
myself to an odious conspiracy between Miss Venner 
and my stepmother, for while I was talking to the 
governess and awaiting your coming, father, she 
raised an alarm of thieves in the house and begged 
me to go and see what was the matter. I rushed into 
the pantry, found the butler on his face and the door of 
the strong-room open, Entering to find out what 
had been stolen, the door was shut behind me, and I 
know nothing more.” 

“A very fine tale indeed,” said Mrs, Burgoyne, 
not wishing this plain statement of facts to sink into 
the minds of the listeners. ‘I can answer for Miss 
Venner, who is the soul of honour and the most high- 
principled girl I have ever met. She has been read- 
ing to me all the evening and had not retired to rest 
more than twenty minutes, just before the time when 
I heard footsteps in the house and gave the alarm.” 

“Let the governess be called,” said the major. — 

“ By all means,” replied Mrs. Burgoyne. “It is a 
pity to disturb the poor thing, who is fatigued by her 
arduous duties, which I aggravated to-night by my 
caprice for being read to, but you are quite right ir 
wishing to sift the matter to the bottom. So one of 
you go for Miss Venuer, and, without alarming hex, 
say we desire her presence downstairs.” 

A maid servant hastily left the apartment to sum~ 
mon Miss Venner, who expressed the utmost surprise 
at being sent for, and with the skill of a practised 
actress asked a variety of simple questions. 

Hastily attiring herself, she went downstairs, the 
domestic entertaining her with a hurried fire of re- 
marks, guch as “Ob miss, such dreadful thing. 


” 
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The family diamonds have been stolen by Mr, Frank 
and he wants to say it was all you, though everybody 
knows better, and the major’s that wild he is like 
one going mad, while missus won’t have any non- 
sense, and it is all to be cleared up, and then Mr. 
Frank will go to prison. We shall all be examined 
in court. Isn’t it dreadful, miss? I feel that all- 
overish that I should like to cry or faint. Only to 
think of such dreadful goings on in a respectable 
family. Ishall give notice to-morrow, for I can’t stay 
in the house after this.” 

Fra: k was ghastly pale and stood immoveable and 
motionless as @ statue from the hand of a master 
sculptor, He knew directly the-governess entered 
the room that he stood condemned; there was no 
compassion in her @tony countenance, no mercy in 
her marble heart, 

He had done what no woman on this earth ever 
yet forgave. When she clasped his hands passion- 
ately and clung to him with desperate yearning he 
had refused her the love that she craved for and 
told her that his heart could never, never be hers. 

Was she likely then to spare him at such a time? 
He asked himself the question and a sullen negative 
found an echo in the caverns of his desolate soul. 

“Repeat your statement in Miss Venner's pre- 
gence,” said the major, sternly. 

Frank did so clearly and succinctly. 

When he had finished his recital every one stood 
on tip toe for herauswer. If a pin had fallen.on the 
floor its contact with the boards would have been 
audible, so great were the excitement and interest 
among the spectators. 

“T can only gay,” replied Miss Venner, in @ voice 
that did not shake or tremble in the least, “ that, an- 
happily, there is mot a word of truth in Mr. Bur- 
gvyne’s statement. I have not seen him this evening 
or at any other time @ince he quitted this house some 
timeage. Neither did I write to him as he asserts. 
It is a tissue of falsehoods, a clumsy fabrication which 
I repudicate altogether.” 

Her voice sounded like the knell of doom, 

A deep groan which he could not repress broke 
from Frank. 

“You have appealed and you are condemned by 
your own witness,” said Mrs. Burgoyne. 

For a brief space the major was incapable of 
speech, 

“ Peace!” he exclaimed, at length, in a supulchral 
tone. “This is a matter for me alone to deal with, 
as master of this household, If my son has taken the 
diamonds he did so with my authority. I gave him 
permission to do so, and the son of my first wife can- 
not be called a thief.” 

At this sublime utterance there was a ery of 
mingled amazement and admiration. 

Unable to control his emotion, Frank stepped for- 
ward, and seizing his father's hand pressed it affec- 
tionately to his lips, 

“ How can I thank yon for this?” he exclaimed. 
“ But I will devote my whole life to the recovery of 
the diamonds. They shall be restored.” 

“Hush! not another word,” continued the major. 
“ Every one has heard of the understanding between 
us, I gave you the diamonds, Frank, and you came 
to take them as was your right.” 

“This is madness,” said Mrs. Burgoyne, biting 
her lips. “Send the thief to prison. Am | to lose all 
this property? - Am I and my children to be robbed 
by a scamp who breaks into a house like a thief at 
dead of night? It is monstrous, and you are becom- 
ing childish.” 

“Silence, madam; I have explaiued the matter, 
and I willin a few moments set it at rest for ever. 
Give me pen, ink and paper,” continued the major. 

They were quickly brought him. 

Sitting down at @ rough deal table, ho hastily 
wrote: 

“I hereby freely and without consideration give 
to my son Francis Burgoyne all the jewels known as 
the Burgoyne diamonds, for him and his heirs for 
ever, to do as he pleases with, as witness my hand 
this — day of —— 18—.” 

Then he appended his signature and called upon 
two of the servants to witness it, which they did, 

“Take it,” he exclaimed; “it is a deed of gift 
which no man can dispute,” 

Lowering his voice as Frank placed the document 
in his pocket, he added: 

“Go! lest I may be temptedito upbraid—perhaps to 
curse you. Go! We must never meet again. I have 
saved the honour of the family at the cost of a 
quarter of a million of money, for the jewels are worth 
that.” 

The tears came into Frank’s eyes. 

** Do not dismiss me in that manuer,” he exclaimed, 
“Tam not guilty. All will be clear in time. Your 
conduct is so grand that I must express what I feel.” 

“ Go,” repeated the major, in a stern voice, “ or I 
may repent my decision. Provoke me no farther. My 
heart is broken, and you will bring my gray hair with 





sorrow to the grave. Go, I say,” he continued, finally. 
“The sight of you is hateful to me. Begone at 
once.” 

With bent head and tottering footsteps Frank 
Burgoyne quitted the room amidst an oppressive 
silence and made his way out into the bleak and 
chilling night. 

No sooner was he gone than the major’s chin fell 
upon his breast, his eyes closed and he sank heavily 
to the ground, 

Every one rushed forward to render him assist- 
ance, Some went for a doctor, others fetched simple 


remedies usually employed in cases of faintness. 
a. picked him up, but the pulse had ceased to 
t. 


He was dead! 
The noble-minded Major Burgoyne had died of a 
broken heart. 


GHAPTER VIII. 
all titwe, if we read aright, sin was, is, 
and willbe the parent of misery. Carlyle. 


Wuey Dingwall ‘made his escape from the Hall 
he felt « proud eone of triumph. Under his arm he 
carried 


precious casket which contained the 
famous meres diamonds, of historic renown and 
fabulous value. Never before ‘had he committed a 
more suceessiul burglary or accomplished it with 
“tie Tubure ‘he though ted. If he 

is future t t now secu 

could gét over to Hola be would _ little 
difficulty in disposing of th ata gacrifice to the 
Duteh Jews or Gnceek enbiuams With the rf. 
ceeds he could go to America and settle down to 
a new life, 

Like-all those who have embraced and are wedded 

toa career of crime, he had an intense longing for 
rest. Peace and freedom were to him what iand fs to 
the aot ee tossing about in mid ocean 
upon a [rail, wave-driven spar. 
Ho was iu danger at any time of being apprehended 
for more than one offence against the law, and he had 
learnt before teaving England thatthe famous de- 
tective Sharpe, from Scotland Yard, was in pursuit 
of him with @ warrant for the commissioa of a 
robbery in the City, when he had stolen a large booty 
from a jeweller’s shop: ‘Thesound of the goag which 
Mrs, Burgoyne bad beaten so loudly struck upon his 
ears with a grating and unpleasant noise ag he crept 
slowly away from the Hall 

Quickening his pace, he beganto fear pursuit, and 
grew nervous, ' 

If any one were to meet him with the handsome 
silver-bound casket under his arm he would have 
little chance of escaping from the consequences of 
his crime, 

He had to wait until the next morning for a train 
to London, and how to. coneeal the casket he did not 
know. 

Its size. and weight were inconvenient, and would 
attract notice. 

He had no portmanteau, and a man, roughly 
dressed, without luggage, bearing an uncovered 
jewel box would be sure to excite suspicion. 

Best to bury it,” he muttered; “I can come 
down again in a day or two with a carpet bag like a 
swell and put it in. Pity I did not think of that be- 
fore. No good to get caught. Where shall I stow 
it for a time?” 

He thought for a while, and then, deliberate’y re- 
tracing his steps, he threaded the path which led to 
the cave by the sea shore, where he had mot his 
sister, 

The ocean was restless, and dashed its foaming 
waves against the rocks as if it was angry ut the out- 
rage committed ia the ancestral home of the Bur- 
goynes, the wind rose and howled among the cran- 
nies of the cliffs, as if moaning for the decease of the 
gallant major who had saved his son’s -honour by 
his disinterested behaviour. 

Penetrating some distance into the body of the 
solid rock by winding passages, the cave seemed to 
be as safe a receptacle now for stolen property as it 
was years before when smugglers rana cargo under 
the eyes of the revenue cutters and stowed their 
casks and bales in its mysterious corners. 

When well inside Dingwall lighted a match and 
applied it to a piece of wax candle, which was part 
of his stock in trade, 

Then he boldly penetrated into the recesses of the 
cavern, and was lost to sight for several minutes, dur- 
ing which time he was occupied in secreting the dia- 
monds to his satisfaction, 

Emerging at length, he expressed himself satisfied 
and looked round as he left the cave to see if he had 
been observed by any one. 

Not a soul was to be seen, and not even a lamp 
from a solitary ship could be descried on the bosom 
of the heaving ocean, 

In the Hall itself lights flashed from the windows 
and the whole household was eyidently aroused. 


| ishment, shut 





Dingwall laughed grimly, saying to himself: 

“T have given them something to talk about for 
some time to come, and shali leave them toit. Get. 
ting late it must be. Well, I must find a pitch some- 
where. The inn where I stopped before is shut up, 
but I remember a hay-loft in the yard, and I might 
have worse quarters,” 

Feeling perfectly content as to the safety of the 
treasure be had concealed with considerable pain avd 
trouble, ‘he betook himself to the inn at the entrance 
to the nearest village. 

Climbing over the palings, he carefully made for 
the hay-loft and ‘was in the act of placing his foot on 
the ladder whieh led to it when a hand descended 
rudely on his:shoulder, another grasped him round 
the neck, nearly choking him; he was thrown heavily 
backward on stones of the yard, a lantern flashed 
in his face, dark, sombre-looking forms surrounded 
him, and he gave himself up for lost. 

“ That’s our man,” exclaimed a Voice which he 
knew too well, é 

Tt was Sharpe, the London detective, who was ac- 
companied by three Officers, deservedly famous for 
their cleverness in the of wrong-doers, 

“ Slip the darbies onl” ‘oontinued Sharpe, a tall, 
thin man, active ase leopard, #trong as a lion, and 
wary asa W 

In @ moment DingwallwasYendered helpless and 
placed on his feet. 

His heart sank within hit, He know he had been 
wanted = — wry Bam to be caught there in the 
moment o great triamph Was annoying indeed. 
All his dream of wealth and freedom in a foreign 
land faded away like Dead Sea fruit, and he knew 
that all he had to look forward to was a long term of 
horrible slavery in an English couvict prison, dressod 
ina serge costume, distin by.a number on the 
back, fed on the lowest doing the work of a 
horse, and forbidden to use iis tongue on pain of pun- 
off from all mankind, an outcast from 
“the world and its p! ‘vices. 

“What's thie for, Mr, Sharpe?” he asked, in a 
quoraloustone. “I haven't done anything lately.” 

“It is what you have done months ago, my good 
fellow,” answered the detective, “though what you 
have done to-night is more than I can say. Men 
like you don’t generally make journeys into the 
country for nothing. Perhaps you came down here 
for the benefit of your health ?” 

There was a laugh amongst the officers at this. 

“That is just what brought me here,” answered 
Dingwall. “ I thought the sea air might do me good, 
But as you have made up your mind to have mo I sup- 
pose it’s no use grumbling. You are nota man to 
be squared. How long shallI gofor? It isn’t my 
first offence, and if [am put away I expect I shall 
get alot of time. Is it for that job in the City ?” 

“You've hit ft,” replied Sharpe. ‘ We shan’t 
bring you up for anything else; that’s enough, ag 
you'll get seven years forit. Wehave had too many 
cribs cracked in the City lately, and the commissioner 
is down upon us for not stopping it. We heard you 
had gone down here from Polly up in the Dials, and 
so we knaw where to spot you.” 

Dingwall’s face grew black with rage. 

“She told you, did she?’’ he cried, hoarse with 
passion, ‘tCurses on her, Who'd have thought 
she'd have sold me after all I’ve done for her? but 
there, it’s no use talking, A man who trusts @ wo- 
man is sure to be put in the cart sooner or later! 
What an idiot I have been! I never felt how wasted 
my life has been until this moment!” 

“Come, man alive, cheer upl’’ said the detective, 
good-humouredly. ‘You'll have another chance 
when you come out, for you are young yet, and they 
say you have been born and bred a gentleman.” 

“Tt’s not that,” answered Dingwall, while a tear 
stole down his rugged cheek. “I have done time 
before, and I can do it again, It’s being sold by the 
only woman I loved, the girl I sacrifieed home, 
friends and future for, that’s what cuts me, Ishouldn’t 
be what I am if it hadn’t been for her. She 
dragged me down. She is the she-wolf who has 
been my ruio in this world and the next.” 

“ She was. jealous or something,” replied Sharpe 
“There was a letter she found in a womau’s 
handwriting, and she thought you were playing fast 
and loose with her.” 

“My sister’s letter. It must have been that, I 
left it behind,” repligd Dingwall, as if speaking to 
himself. ‘‘The idiot! I'll be even with her some 
day.’ Then, changing his tone, he added: “iow 
me somewhere for the night, I don’t suppose you'll 
be off to London before to-morrow ?” 

“No. First train to-morrow,” returned Slarpe. 
“Two officers will sleep with you in thw hay-loft, 
We expected you back here before, as we learntthai 
@ person of your description had been seen drin<ing 
here this evening. If you mon would steer clear 0 
women atid drink we should have a great deal mors 
trouble with you than we do at present,” 
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Without. making any reply Dingwall; suffered 
hime eae away and placed on a truss of /hay 
in thelofts «; ., jiogat ‘ 

One ef the offigers watched while the other slept, 
but there wasne:sleep:for the con vict,-he was think- 
ing ob bis hard fate and ill lick; of { his trial, his cer- 
tain conviction; atid the lingering diorrors of the long 
prison life before him. 


In the morhing he was taken-up to London, for-, 


mally committed for trial on aichatge of burglariously 
entering @ house in the City, aud sent to prison, there 
to lie until his trial came on. 

QOuly one gleam of ¢omfort remditdd. Heialone 
knew where the family diamonds of the Burgoynes 
were hidden ; when he came out of jail he would be 
able to find'them;and:from the procéede of their sule 
he could spend the remainder of his days in afflnence. 


It was certain that he difly shad the:cluo fo the, 


whereabouts of the misding!jéwele. 
The secret was safe.in his keeping 


es 
CHAPTER EX. 
X.; Didn't I always tell you that.a, good action 
brings its own reward, gooner of later? 
Keep aWrave Neate anddeyourasty, 
a Brave ‘* ‘your: ‘ 
re! he Oa Play. 
Aree being dismissed ‘a stcond tiie from bis 
{father’s house Frauk Burgoyte walked moodily 


along the bigh-road until daybreak, then he took a; 
bed at an inn and slept some tinré; returing-to!Lon-, 


don by'an événing train: ( 
Daring that 
for, Knowing that) he wae notiguilty of the crime im- 
puted to ‘him, his fathers naexampled 
flicted a deeper wound upon bim than aby larshuess 
could lave dong; i! ' 
He fancied he could see the grand old-scldier de- 


claring that his son ‘was incapable of stéaling, end} 
that he. only tock what was! his own, since he: had: 


given him the diamon@s.-- 


He looked iat the deed bf gift and hié eyes filled | 


with tears, 

It wasmot likely that the histcriejewels would ever 
come into his possession. Still his fathef. fancied 
that he had taken thén/ and that'they were in the 
hands of :an.accomplies, who ‘had, safely made off 
with them. 

What nobleness of heart had'the poor major -dis- 
played! ‘It.ty not every fathér who, with his feel- 
ings outraged, ‘would give away a quarter of a 
willion of money to sdve the henour of the family 
and spare an apparently etrimg sen... 

Troubles. weve!thitkening around Frank. 

He was in debt everywhere, and lie had very little 
money. 

His only resource was to go to his old lodgings in 
Bury Street, St. James's, . The house was a lodging- 


house kept !'y Giles Merriles, who had been one of | 


his father’s groomsa few years baek, 
This was in tlie hey-dayief Frank's) ri 


, t prosperity. 
Giles married the laundry~maid at the Hall, and 


was dismissed in consequence, as the major had an 
obj-ction to childyen, and would hot have married 
couples ‘in his house.:' | 

Giles was a/tall, stout young fellow, stout of body 
and stout of heart, always merry and jovial. Nothiag 
could make him miserable, yet bis dismissal with his 
young wife was a sore blow to‘him. 

In the emergency Frank gave him‘a couple of hun- 
dred pounds and told bim»tdé go np ‘to: London and do 
the best he could for iimself, which Giles, who was 
a shrewd fellow, was not slow!to do. 

He:took a lodgingshousé in St. James's, bought the 
goodwill, lease, and furniture, and with his pretty 
~ wifd set about doing the best he could for him- 
self. 

When in town Frank always stayed with him and 
recommended his friends ito do the same, 

The two-best roomson'the ground floor were al- 
ways set aside for the young master, as the worthy 
couple still called Frank, and. they treated him with 
the utmost respect and attention, 

He had doné them a kindness when they most 
wanted a friend, and their honest natures were in- 
capable of the black ingratitude which ‘too often 
rewards those who do.a good action, 

Leaving « message at his lodging that he should 
sleep there that \night; and changing his clothes, 
which were travel-stained, he walked to his club, to 
meet a few friends'and distract his mind by indulging 
inthe gossip of the day. He felt sure that what-had 
occurred at his father’s house could not’ be known jin 
Londéasand had»ma fear of ‘his’ ebaracter. being 
attacked upon the foul charge which his stepmother 
abd Misé*Veuner had concoeted against hit, 

In this belief he was mistaken. 

Mrs: Burgoyne had a cousin who belonged to the 
same club as, Frank, and she lost no time in writing 
ta him, aequainting him with all that liad happened, 
as wells with the major’s sudden death, 

This gentleman’s name was Conyers, and he bad 


‘| another. 


ancholy'time:he suffered .soutely, | 


generosity in-. 





no ‘sooner read the letter'than he disseminated the 
news amongst his associates. 

Eti\was noised; about in the club that; Frank Ber- 
goyne had tried with some accomplices to rob his 
father, and that the shock of the discovery had been 
such as to eceasion thé old man’s death. 

Many and various were thé comments upon this 
strange report and when Frank appeared in the elud 
about eight o’cloek evety eye was tiirned on him. 
He spoke to several mén with whom he had beén on 
terms of intimacy at college-aud siice then, but they 
returned his salutation with a cool nod and went on 
with their conversation or continued to read thy 
Paper as the Case might be. 

Puzzled at this unwonted behaviour, fdr he had 
been the most popular man ih the club, Frank was 
lat a loss what to do, No! one seemed itclined to 
speak to him, dnd he certaitly was not & man to 
make advances when he was vot wantel todo so, 

Seating: hitevelf in aichair, he-took up ‘an evening 
paper ard tried ‘to read, but the lines ran into one 
His mind was in a state of confusion and 
he wondered what évil influence was again at work 
against him. 

Presently a friend of his, who had not been iu the 
club before that day, aud ‘coriséquently knew nothing 
of ‘what had been said; émtered. ‘The first person he 
shw. was Frank, and beeaid: 

“ Hew do, Bitrgoyne, sorry to hear of your loss.” 

*§ My‘logs ?” repeated Trank, 

* ¥es.. Saw itn the, Atmy and Navy Gaactte. 
Your governor popped off last night, Mean to say 
you have sot-lieard of it? Théy printed it asa 
spécial telegraphic despatch.” || 

‘Heaven bless me!” cried Frank, perféctly over- 
whielmed; “you don"t ‘meant/to Bay my dear ndble, 
greted old father is dead?” 

“Fact, 1 assure you,;isorry I. mentioned it, | but 
thought you must know, and rather wondered at 
seéing’ you hery, .Awfully sorry, ‘pon my word” 

Fravk rose and walked. to the door, where lie met 
Conyers, who. had been already prejudiced against 
him by Mrs. Burgoyne, his cousin, and he said ; 

“ Good-night, Conyers.” j 

‘Conyers didnot notioeg him, 

“T said good-night to you,” repeated Frank. “You 
are very deaf.” , 4 i ’ 

“My good fellow,” replied Conyers, “I wish’to 
have nothing to say to you. A maa who will rob bis 
father because his allowance is stopped owing tohis 


own misconduet, and by his'bad-behaviour will kill his; 


only jiving pareat, is nota fit associate for gentle~ 
men.” 

“Oh, You lave heard that calumny, have you?” 
asked Frank, half dazed. .** Well, I.am not in form 
to contradict it to-night or to quarrel with you. But 
rest assured I will demand an explanation as soon 
as. L get over this heavy blow. You aré a coward to 
attack me now.” 

“I wish to have nothing to do with you, and I 
hope I have explained myself clearly enotgh,” 
apiswered Conyers. “ I believe I express the general 
feelings of this-club, and if you consult your own 
convenience aud our inclinations, you will not trouble 
us egain with your presence, At all events your 
status in this elub will bea matter for the committee 
to deal with.” 

Frank’s head swam. Objects passed before him 
in a mist. He retired from the club into the street, 
which was not far from his lodgings, and hastened 
home. 

This poblic insult, adiied to the unexpected and 
sudden death of his father, was almost more than he 
could bear. 

He was now/an orphan, andthe only part of his 
father’s fortune which he could hope to inherit was 
the family diamonds. 

His stepmother had indeed triumphed over him. 
He cared little at that dreadful moment for fortune, 
and the barren expectation of the chance of gaining 
the diamonds was not much to dwell upon. Even if 
it had been he would have dismissed it from his 
thoughts, 


When he entered his lodgings with a latch-key. 


his hand trembled so much that the ndise brought 
up the landlord, Giles Merriles, who wotea smiling 
countenance as usual, 

By the aid of the lamp he held in his hand he saw 
how ighastly pale his lodger looked and anxiously 
inquired what had happened. 

The major is dead, Giles,” replied Frank. “ I have 
been aceused—openly accused—in tie club to nigrht 
of—of—in fact, 1 have been insulted, but it!is.a long 
story and I do not know whether it is worth while 
to tell it to you.” 

* You will please yourself abont that, Mr. Frank,’’ 
answered Giles, “ Ihave always found you'a friend 
to-me, and if there is anything I ¢an do for you com- 
mand me, All Ihave is yours. Take money, house, 
furniture, I only hold it in trustifor you. But Iam 
sorry to hear of the major’s death. He did not treat 





me kindly after my matriage, yet I was years in his 
service and served Wim well too, Mr. Frauk. I mind 
me he'gave me # five-pound note when I left and 
double that to my wife to buy her a christening 
gown for her first-born as he said with a laugh.” 

“I want, friend, Giles,” said Frank, earnestly, 
“ Goodness knows I have not been able to find one 
amongst all my so-called friends to-night. It will 
do me good to talk to some one, Why should I not 
take youinto my confidence ?” 

“That’s just what I say. It will relieve the 
mind,” replied Giles, whose face beamed once more 
with his accustomed smile. ‘Come down into the 
kitchen, sir, we can get a nic fire, and there is only 
me and the missus, the two chiltiren have gone to 
bed, and it will be hard if we can’t give you a glass 
of hot grog or:a botble:of wine, whichever your 
honour chooses,” 

Frank followed himintothe kitchen. Mrs. Merriles 
rose, and dustiug a chair with ber apron placed it 
respectfully near the fire for him to sit down upon. 
Some brandy and water was soon steaming upon the 
table, and in'a few words! Frank told the humble 
but generous people exactly what hal occurred, con- 
cluding with: “And now, Giles, that you know I 
am ruined you may turn me out; thore is little 
chance of my fiuding the diamonds. I expect 
Miss Venner and Mrs. Burgoyve know more about 
theinthan Ido, yet I could tive borne all if my 
father had not died as he did.” 

“Mr, Frank,” said Giles, merrily, with as serious 
a Id0k as’ his jocund eduntendnce could be made to 
wear, “I believe every word you havo told me ; and, 
knowing ‘what your stepmother is, and: what that 
‘ere Miss Venner is too, having lived in the family 
ian anid boy so many years, I believe you are 
the victim . of a conspirady, and that is the proper 
word) :sir.”? 

“‘ F wish I were dead,” exclaimed Frank, gloomily, 
‘* and .yet,” he added, as he thought of Agnes 
Waldon and their mutual affection, “ I have some- 
thing to live for yet.” 

‘Of course you have,” said Giles. “Pardon my 
familiatity, Mr. Frank, but every young gentleman 
at two or thrée and twenty--I don’t know your 
exact age+has lots to live for. Look at me, look at 
my missus. We might have cried a go long siuc e, 
only we was plucky ‘uns. Never sxy die is my motto. 
You can’t knock mo. out of time, Mr. Frank. 
Do your duty and live down evil acousations ; things 
are bound to come right in time. Them’s my sent i- 
ments.” 

“You area good fellow, Giles,” said Frank 
Burgoyne, “yet you must admit that my prospects 
are gloomy enough. I have neither fortune nor 
character ndw.’’ 

“ You will get both soon, so cheer up. There’sa 
good time coming for all those who wait for it, and 
if you like to stop in my house you will always be 
welcome. I'll send up breakfast, a bit of dinner 
and tea when you please, for I should not expect 
you to chum in with the likes of us, and if you want 
a few shillings—I’m not rioh—but you can always 
have them. A gentleman like you can’t go out in 
London without something in his poeket. It 
would not do for a Burgoyne to look mean. Stop 
in my house as long asi have got a roof over my 
head and a crumb to eat, you'll always be welcome.” 

Frank was much afiected by the honest fellow’s 
offer. It presented a contrast to the treatment he 
had received at the club from many men to whom he 
had lent money and done favours in the days of his 
prosperity. 

It was with difficulty that he answered him. 

And when he did he shook his haud and said, 
with tears in his eyes: 

“Giles, youare the only friend I have in the 
world; you have put new life in me, I thought of 
buyingia pistol and blowing my brains out, but I 
will live it down. For atime I shall have to tres- 
pass oh your good nature—only for a time; I am 
not @ man to remain idle, and [ will find some oc- 
cupation, My money is nearly all gone 4 

“ Money, sir? who talked about money ?” inter- 
rupted Giles. ‘“ Youare my guest. I don’t want 
apy money. We areamply repaid by your kindness 
in accepting our invitation tostay with us. Ain’t we, 
Jenny?” 

His wife cordially endorsed his opinion, and re- 

lied : 

a I'd work my fingers to the bone for Mr. Frank, 
and you know it, Giles, Wasn't he our friend when 
we had ne’er a one ? and if we have a few pounds in 
the bank and a good house who have we to thank for 
it but him? Heaven bless him, I say; he may 
have the run of the house and the kitchen too for 
the matter of that, only you know I can’ta-boar any 
one about when I’m a-cooking.” 

Frank could not help smiling at this naive con- 
fession, and feeling uautterably wretched and mise- 
rable, unfit for conversation auditired, he wished his 
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kind and good-hearted friends good-night and went 
to bed. 

They sat up for some time discussing the change 
that had taken place in the Burgoyne family and 
wondering whether Mr. Frank would ever come into 
possession of the famous diamouds which the deed 
of gift gave him. 

(To be continued.) 





THE MYSTERY oF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


—_@———_ 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


As Mr. Walter Weasel, of London, made this re- 
mark he threw his singular eyes around in a com- 
prehensive manner there was no mistaking. 

So, at a motion from his lordship’s hand, every 
ono in the room withdrew, with the exception of 
Madame La Grande, himself, and the detective; and 
the parties who withdrew probably did so with the 
utmost willingness, for under the keen eye of the 
officer they had begun to grow decidedly restless, 

“Is this lady one of the parties concerned in the 
recovery of the jewels, my lord?” asked Weasel, in- 
dicating Madame La Grande by a careless side motion 
of his head. ! 

* Yes, sir, lam,” cried Madame La Grande, angrily. 

“TI was addressing his lordship, in whose interest 
I have been hired,” said Weasel, dryly. 

“Yes, Mr. Weasel,” said Lord Falkland; “ Ma- 
dame La Grande is my most intimate friend, aud is 
almost as much concerned in their recovery as my- 
self,” 

“ Oh, that puts it in a decidedly different light!” 
cried the detective, instantly changing his curt tone 
te one of courtesy. “Excuse me, madam, but my 
business has led me to sacrifice respect of rank, as 
well as the homage due to beauty, to furthering the 
ends of justice,” 

The real point emphasized in this sentence was 
lost upon the lady in the compliment paid to her 
good looks, and she bowed, very much mollified. 

“Now to business, if you please,” said Walter 
Weasel, rubbing his hands. “ Will your lordship 
please to give me a running account of the manner 
in which the casket of jewels was lost, or stolen, and 
everything connected with it ?” 

His lordship complied. 

“Ah,” said the detective, knitting his immense 
eyebrows in deep thought. “And do you suspect 
any one of knowing anything about the jewels ?” 

“Yes; a gipsy woman named, or called Mother 
Judith.” 

“So, then, I’ve heard of her before! And her 
camp is in this vicinity, is it not ?” 

“Yes, upon the adjoining estate of Romney 
Manor,” 

“ Have you consulted the gipsy about the jewels?” 

“Yes; ‘she pretends to know something about 
them, through her second sight, as she calls it. She 
promised that, through this medium, the jewels should 
be given up within six months. That time will ex- 
pire in a week or more.” 

** Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed the detective, laughing 
quite heartily for one so dry and practical as he. 
“ Second-sight! Second nonsense! These gipsies 
are the veriest beggars in the world — male and fe- 
male, Why did you not seize her at once, and her 
whole gang, and then search the camp?” 

‘“* Faith, I did!” said Falkland, nettled at the con- 
temptuous laugh of Weasel. “ That is, I searched 
the camp to a hair, but I did not arrest any of 
them.” 

“There was your mistake, you see. They had 
ample time to get away with the gems. But it is 
too late to remedy matters now. I must see the 
gipsy. If she give me no satisfaction we must put 
her under lock and key at once.” 

“ That is what I have counselled all along!” ex- 
claimed Madame La Grande, leaning forward with 
startling eagerness, “ Put her under lock and key 
and bar and bolt.’’ 

Mr. Weasel looked up in evident astonishment, 
and his lordship angrily motioned to the lady to hold 
her tongue. 

But she had discovered her error in speaking, al- 
almost before the words were out of her mouth. 

“Excuse me, ” said she, colouring, “I was quite 
carried away by my feelings.” 

“ Feelings,” exclaimed the detective, with his 
harsh, contemptuous laugh. ‘ What on earth have 
feelings to do with business ?”’ 

“Nothing whatever, sir,” said his lordship. “ Pray 
proceed, Mr. Weasel.” 

“Well,” said Weasel, “‘ae I said before I must ex- 
amine the gipsy. At the time of the murder and 
loss of the jewels was there any other of her tribe 
particularly intimate with her?” 

*No, But yes, there was too, There was & 





likely young fellow called Gipsy Jock, whom Mother 
Judith had reared from his infancy.” 

“ Good! I must examine this Gipsy Jock like- 
wise.” 

“T wish you might,” said his lordship, smiling, 
“but he hasn’t been heard of this many a month. 
He has likely enough been transported for robbing a 
henroost.” 

‘That's bad, for I might have pumped something 
out of him, But let me see!” said Weasel, tapping 
his nose with the forefinger of a very shapely hand. 
‘You mentioned that the late baron had a relative— 
& young lady, I believe?” 

“What do you want with her?” exclaimed 
Madame La Grande, sharply. 

Again Mr. Weasel looked up in amazement, and 
again his lordship turned angrily. 

“ Bella,” said he, “if you can’t hold your tongue 
you shall quit the room,” , 

“ Wouldn’t it be well, my lord,” coolly suggested 
Weasel, “ for her to quit the room whether she holds 
her tongue or not?” 

“You will both discover that I shall not quit the 
room until I see fit!” said La Graude, with much 
spirit. 

“Mr. Weasel,” explained his lordship, “the un- 
fortunate young lady you refer to is now the inmate 
of a madhouse—where I support her in elegance and 
comfort—utterly bereft of her reason.” 

“Ah!” said Weasel, meditatively, ‘‘ but I have 
seen some inmates of madhouses who could converse 
quite rationally,” 

“ This one can’t!” struck in La Grande—“ tears 
her hair—bangs her head against the walls—shrieks 
and howls!” 

“IT assure you, Mr. Weasel,” said his lordship, 
utterly ignoring La Grande, as did also the detective 
—* TT assure you that this is a hopeless case of in- 
sanity.” 

“Oh, then, we'll think no more about it,’’ said 
Weasel, perfectly satisfied. “Let me see! Who 
else is there? Who was the principal man employed 
by you to search the thicket ?” 

Falkland bit his lip. 

“My former steward—a rascal named Hawkes,” 
said he. 

“So, so! I must examine him also.” 

“ He is dead,” said Falkland. 

“ Dead—eaten up by ten thousand rats—deserved 
it too!” snapped out La Grande, who, in her bad 
temper, seemed disposed to incense his lordship as 
well as the detective, in which, however, she again 
failed, 

“ Hawkes met with an accident which caused his 
death,” explained Falkland. 

“ That's bad again!” replied Weasel ; “ because, if 
he was your steward, and also unscrupulous, and 
also at the head of the party who searched the 
thicket, it is very likely that he found it, and con- 
cealed it, to appropriate it himself at some future 
time.” 

“I never thought of that!” exclaimed Falkland; 
springing to his feet ; “I never thought of that, or I 
never would have tumbled the poor e 

“ What are you saying, my lord ?” almost screamed 
Madame La Grande, insolent no more, but with a 
face white with trepidation, while the detective also 
looked up in apparent astonishment, 

“Nothing!” said his lordship, stammeringly, but 
recovering himself at once. “I meant to say that if 
this supposition, that my steward did find and hide 
the casket is correct, why, then, with his death, by 
violent accident, our chance of recovering it is for 
ever gone. Is it not so, sir?” 

“Undoubtedly, my lord,” replied Weasel, coolly, 
and pretending to have noticed nothing in Falkland’s 
former exclamation. ‘“ But we must remember that 
this is a supposition and nothing more. Let me see, 
let me see. Do you know of any one else who is in 
any way familiar with the gipsies?” 

“ Yes, there is a friend of ours, a sort of harmless 
savant, who takes some sort of interest in learning 
their language and habits, He is an absent-minded, 
harmless fellow called Doctor Gipsajoker.” 

Mr. Weasel laughed, as if greatly amused, 

“Ha, ha!” said he; “why, I formed the old 
fellow’s acquaintance in London, He is,as you say, 
an absent-minded, harmless fellow, and I fear entirely 
too stupid to be of use. But his knowledge of their 
language, however, may amount to something in my 
investigations. He is seldom here, I suppose ?” 

“ Indeed he is, He is, in truth, my guest, and lives 
between the castle and their Zingari camp.” 

“ Well,” said Weasel, rising sleepily, ‘* to-morrow 
we will see what can be done towards finding the 
missing casket of jewels.” 

The morning following the conversation between 
Lord Falkland and Mr. Walter Weasel the latter re- 
quested that the gipsy woman might be sent for at 
the earliest opportunity. 

His lordship did so, and at the same time sug- 





gested to the majority of his guests that the day was 
80 fine it would be @ pity to waste such an oppor- 
tunity for out-door sports by remaining in the castle, 

The hint was generally taken, and, in a short time, 
horses, dogs, guns, and gamekeepers were in great 
request; and his lordship, Madame La Grande and 
Mr. Weasel were left almost entirely to themselves, 

* Of course there will be no objection to my being 
present during your examination of the old gipsy, 
Weasel ?” said Lord Falkland. 

Weasel fairly threw up his hands in professional 
amazement at such a question. : 

“* Objection! ” he cried; “why, what is one of my 
chief objects in questioning her? To discover 
whether she has been deceiving you. ; And do you 
suppose I could get anything out of her if she 
stood in awe of your presence during the very pro- 
cess of my questioning ?”’ 

“True. I did not think of that,” said Falkland, 
looking still discontented, however. 

* That's it, my lord,” said Weasel, quite affably; 
“you men of rank and power never do think of 
such things, Accustomed from your very infancy to 
have what you please and give away what you please, 
you know nothing of the details of things, Your 
minds are too broad, too abstract; while poor un- 
fortunates, like myself, who are at our wits ends as 
to how to make a living half our lives, are accus- 
tomed to ferret out the minutest things—or rather to 
weasel ’em out, eh ?” 

The speaker spoke so earnestly, and laughed so 
boisterously at his own joke, that Falkland, shrewd 
as he was, took the enormous flattery of himself ae 
sincerely meant on the part of the other, and gorged 
the bait like the veriest gudgeon. 

“* Now, there,” resumed Mr. Weasel, increasing in 
his voluble affability, and motioning his carroty head 
toward Madame La-Grande, “there sits a lady of 
common sense and most honourable instincts. "Vis 
writtenon her brow. Now, there would be no ob- 
jection, madam, to your being present during my 
conversation with the gipsy woman, Indeed, I don’t 
know but that your presence would assist me con- 
siderably.” 

La Grande paled, coloured, bit her lip, and then 
looked the detective directly in the eyes, and with a 
glance as keenly penetrating as his own. 

She was beginning to distrust him already. 

“Tt matters not, sir,” she said, coldly, “‘ whether 
my presence would assist you or not; you will not 
have it. I do not care to see her.” 

“Oh, as you please, madam,” exclaimed Weasel,. 
with an almost obsequious bow ; “I had no intention 
of giving offence.” 

At this moment a servant announced that Judith 
had arrived, and was in waiting on the terrace, 
whereupon Madame La Grande very abruptly quitted 
the room, 

“Show the gipsy woman in here.” 

The servant disappeared. 

A moment later Judith, leaning on her staff, and 
wearing her memorable red cloak and hood, entered, 
accompanied by sobersides, Doctor Gipsajoker. 

The detective sprang toward the latter, and grasped 
him warmly by the hand, with extravagant greetings 
of welcome, 

* And what brings you from London, Mr. Weasel ?” 
inquired the doctor. “I hope not to arrest me for 
merely moving about with these interesting but not 
always incorruptible wanderers, eh 2?” 

“ By no means, old medicine-chest,” replied Weasel, 
“ only a trifling affair, I assure you. But you may 
be able to help me a bit with your knowledge of their 
gipsy tongue. Will you do it ?” 

“ With pleasure, Mr. Weasel, but you will require 
none of my assistance, I assure you, if your immedi- 
ate business lies with Judith here.” 

Weasel turned as though hé had not noticed the 
first entrance of Judith, to whom Falkland wasspeak- 
ing in a low but angry voice, 

“I repeat to you, Judith,” said his lordship, 
savagely, “ that the end of the stipulated time draws 
near. If, then, I find that you have deceived me, it 
shall go hard with you and every member of your 
thieving tribe,” } 

“My tribe is not one of thieves, my lord,” said 
Judith, calmly and firmly, “I never broke my word, 
gipsy though I be, in my life; and I shall not break 
it to you. I promised that, at the expiration of six 
months, the casket of jewels should be placed in the 
hands of its owner. I shall keep my word, my 
lord, fear not.” 

Falkland was about to reply, when Weasel re- 
spectfully interfered. 

“* My lord, my lord!” he urged, “ pray be calm, and 
remember your object in securing my professional 
services at your castle. I wish to have a private in- 
terview with this venerable princess. Pray mention 
the apartment in which we sball be most secure from 
being overheard in your castle, and have us con 
ducted to it.” 
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“ My most secure room in that respect,” replied 
Falkland, hesitatingly, “is my private library, but I 
never allow strangers there, except in my presence. 
Let me see; there is the blue chamber, and——” 

“ Nay, nay, my lord,” interrupted Weasel, eagerly, 
but still respectfully, “the private library let it be, if 
it is themost secnre, What! not fora purely pro- 
fessional case like this, my lord ?” he urged, seeing 
that his lordship still hesitated. 

“ Well, well, so let it be then,” reluctantly assented 
Falkland. ‘Come, Weasel, I will lead the way my- 
eelf. Woman, follow us!” 

“IT know the way, my lord!" grumbled Judith. 
“ You once showed it to me yourself. It was nearly 
six months ago—nearly, but not quite, my lord. Ha, 
ba, ha! nearly, but not quite, my lord!’ And, 
leaning upon her staff, and still chuckling to herself, 
she followed them ; leaving the imperturbable Doo- 
tor Gipsajoker calmly admiring the old family pic- 
¢ures’on the walls of the drawing-room. 

Falkland calmly ushered the gipsy woman and the 
detective into his library, and strode away. 

Once he paused in the passage as if he would 
linger or return ; but he changed his mind and moved 
away. 

‘As soon as they were alone in the library the de- 
meanour‘of Mr. Walter Weasel underwent a con- 
siderable change. 

He double-locked the door. 

“ Judith,” said he, speaking in a quick, nervous 
voice, “ bend your ear to the crevice below the door, 
and apprize me the moment you should happen to 
hear the approach of an eavesdropper.” 

She dropped upon her hands and knees, without a 
word, at the bottom of the door, 

Weasel drew a bundle of skeleton keys from his 
pocket, and, approaching the massive secretary or 
cabinet, which occapied nearly a quarter-portion of 
the chamber, began to open, one after another, its 
numerous locked drawers, with the swiftness and 
dexterity of an expert. 

He examined the documents that each contained, 
minutely, but with practised scrutiny, replacing them 
exactly in the order he had found them. 

From one of thesedrawers he secured a voluminous 
document, replaced it with another—after compar- 
ing the two minutely—and placed the original one 
in the breast pocket of his coat. 

Then, after carefully examining each drawer, and, 
after assuring himself of the correct disposition of 
the papers in each, he closed and locked them as he 
had found them. 

“Now, Judith,” said he, ‘‘ now to proceed with 
that rigid examination to which I am to subject you.” 

Whatever were the details of the examination they 

‘were waited for with the utmost impatience by Lord 
Falkland, who strode with a hurried step up and 
down his drawing-room, sternly resisting all the 
efforts of the learned Doctor Gipsajoker to lead him 
into scientific discussion in order to ease his excite- 
ment. 
“T think I hear them coming down the stair- 
caso,”’ said the doetor. “Now for what has come 
of this wonderful examination of my old granny 
Jadith.” 

“Whatever be the result of the examination, 
doctor,” said Falkland, with a grim smile, “I have 
fixed the fate of your old granny Judith, as you call 
ber.” 

The wickedly beautiful face of Madame La Grande 
peered out from the doorway angle at the end of 
the room, 

“Yes, my lord,” she almost hissed, “and see 
that you do not relent.’’ 

“ Eh? how ? what ?” stammered Gipsajoker, with 
undissimulated apprehension. 

* You shall see, doctor. But what ails you, man ? 
One would think that you really had some sympathy 
with the old harridan.” =» 

“Not a whit!’’ exclaimed the doctor, recovering 
himeelf in an instant, and laughing dryly. “ Ouly she 
promised to procure me some herbs to experiment 
with, and I suppose I shall have to be without the 
value of her midnight incantations.” 

Madame Judith and Weasel now entered the 
room, the latter with a face beaming with profes. 
= pride, and the former as imperturbable as 
usual. 

“ Well, what success, Weasel ?” 

** I've found out who has the jewels.” 

“What!” exclaimed. Falkland, ‘who had not 
dreamed of such a result. 

“Yes. They are in the present possession of the 
man who first discovered them in the thicket—the 
gipsy lad, called Gipsy Jock.” 

“ But he has vanished mysteriously—has not been 
seen for some months.” 

“Yes, most certainly; but it is Judith’s plan to 
produce-him, and the jewels with him on the stipu- 
lated day. Jock is already on his'wav to this coun: 
try from France.” 





Falkland burst into a harsh laugh, and stamped 
heavily upon the floor. 

The summons was a nswered by several burly 
grooms, who had been secreted in the hall, and who 
immediately surrounded and laid hands on the 
gipsy woman, who remained entirely unconcerned. 

“ You may believe such] cock-and-bull stories, my 
dear Weasel,” said Falkland, “ but they are too thin 
for me. However, if her promise holds good—if the 
thief should bring back the jewels at the appointed 
time—she shall recover her liberty, as well as ro- 
ceive her reward.” 

“ My lord, what would you do?” said the detes- 
tive, very gravely, severely. 

“Gad, I intend to keep her body for security! The 
dungeons of Falkland owes are very strong, if 
not over comfortable.” 

“ The woman came here obedient to your own re- 
quest, my lord, and even cheerfully. Do you call 
this honourable treatment ?” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed his lordship, mockingly. 
“ The idea of a London detective giving a homily on 
honourable treatment. Away with her! You have 
your instructions !” 

Weasel, as well as Doctor Gipsajoker, was about 
to offer farther expostulation, when a glance from 
the keen, steady eye of the gipsy woman restrained 
them, and they were silent. 

“I can submit to any fate,” said Judith, humbly ; 
“and my prescience foresaw that this would hanpen 
yesternight.” - 

“ Will your prescience get you out of it ?” 

‘My lord, it will.” 

“Away with her!” cried Falkland, stamping his 
foot in his rage. 

As they were bearing her through the hall two 
eyes, ablaze with malignant triumph, glared into 
hers from an alcove in the wall. It is needless to 
say that they belonged to Madame La Grande; but 
the eyes of Judith met their fiery passion with a 
steadfast gaze} in which there was naught of fear. 

“Come, Weasel,” said his lordship, who seemed 
to attain extreme good-nature with his triumph over 
the poor gipsy woman. ‘ Now we will discuss what 
plans you may have for the hunting-down of this 
fellow Gipsy Jock.” 

“ With all my heart, my lord!” replied the detec- 
tive, who had recovered his equanimity and cheer- 
fulness together. ‘Shall we do it over some of 
your excellent Madeira ?”’ 

“Certainly. Come, doctor; you shall join us, and 
drink enough to drown the loss of your valuable old 
herb-gatherer, el?” 

Not long after this there came tumbling, rather 
than walking, into the servants’ quarters of the 
castle an object that.was always endurable on ac- 
count of its piteous deformity of nearly every bone 
in its body, and often welcome on account of the 
amusement it afforded the domestics by its many odd 
grimaces and ludicrous contortions. 

It was the little imp of a chiid belonging to the 
gipsy camp who has more than once been introduced 
to the reader as ‘‘ Thistle.” 

The servants happened to be in an idle and merry 
mood, and Thistle instantly began to tumble about 
the floor of the great kitchen, and twist, and grin, 
and chuckle, as he had never twisted, grinned, and 
chuckled before ; when, unluckily, ene of the maids 
informed him of the bad fortune wiith had befallen 
his granny Judith. 

Then Thistle set up such a howl of misery as had 
never before proceeded from such puny lubgs. 

They bade him be quiet, but he continued to howl. 
They threatened to whip him, and did so; but he 
still howled. 

They set him up on the mantelpiece, where the 
fierce heat of the great chimney-place scorched his 
shrivelled little legs ; but Thistle still howled. 

Refreshing himself with brief intervals of silence, 
he howled all day. 

Evening came on, and, in the busy preparations 
for dinner, his howlings seriously annoyed the do- 
mestics ; so they placed him in one of the dark base- 
ment passages directly behind the kitchen wall. 
There he must soon have howled himself to sleep, 
for he gradually ceased, and howled no more, 

The guests returned from their various out-door 
pastimes, weary and out of humour. 

The festivities were not prolonged as usual, and 
long before daylight the castle was wrapped in re- 


pose, 

But just about the gray of morning the castle was 
startlingly aroused by a woman’s Voice that rang 
out in piercing shrieks of 

“Murder! murder! help! murder!” 

The passages were soon filled with guests in their 
night clothes, 

Half-dressed domestics ran wildly here and there. 

The utmost dismay ensued. 

fae still those shrieks rang out with startling 
effect, 





“The shrieks are in Madame La Grande’s 
chamber,” exclaimed the Countess of Arundel, and, 
fearless as she was, she rushed in the direction of 
the room indicated, followed by several ladies more 
timidly. 

Lord Falkland, only half dressed, and with a 
istol in his hand, bounded along the long passage 
ike a grayhound, several other gentlemen following 

him, likewise armed. 

But they paused at the entrance to the chamber, 
for the shrieks had ceased and Madame La Grande 
was alone with several of her lady friends, 

** What is the matter ?” exclaimed Falkland. 

“Madame La Grande has been attacked by an 
assassin,” said the countess, coming to the door. “ Sle 
is but slightly wounded, however, and the woman 
who would have slain her has escaped. Every man 
in the castle should be dressed to hunt down the 
miscreant, Felicia and I can attend to the sufferer.” 

The sensible hint was taken, andin a few moments 
the passages were vacated and the chambers noisy 
with their occupants dressing themselves in haste. 

The countess re-entered Madame La Grande’s 
chamber. The wounded woman was partially sitting 
up on her couch, Felicia Withers supporting her head. 
Madame was deathly pale. She had received two 
wounds, both slight ones, one in the neck, the other 
in the shoulder. The drapery of the couch was 
stained ruddily, though the wounds had now ceased 
to bleed. 

“Tell us all about it, poor dear,” said the countess, 
kissing her and bending over her to bandage the 
ami: 4 gashes with fingers that did not quiver, 
though she also was very palo. “Tell us when you 
are calm enough, dear.” 

“Tam calm enough now,” said Madame La Grande. 
“T was awakened by a breathing upon my cheek, 
and saw a tall woman bending over me with a 
weapon in her hand. You knowI seldom play the 
coward, countess. Quick as thought I thrust my 
hand beneath my pillow, where I always keep my 
dagger when I slumber. It was gone. I had been 
anticipated. At that moment the woman made a 
lunge at me. I dodged the blow and the dagger 
grazed my neck, as you see. I then grasped the 
pillow on my right side, and while striving to shield 
myself with it began to shriek, for I own when I 
found myself without a weapon my courage deserted 
me,” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Felicia, taking up the pillow. 
“See; the pillow is deeply stabbed in a dozen 

laces.” 

“That alone saved me,” continued the sufferer. 
* Once only her knife got beyond my guard, aud then 
I received the scratch in the shoulder which you are 
now binding, countess.” 

* Did you not recognize your assailant ?” 

“No; her face was muffled up in a hood, whose 
colour I could not distinguish in the dim light. And 
she did not speak a word. As soon as she heard the 
commotion in the passages she glided away like a 
shadow, and, I think, with a muttered curse. See, 
here is my lord, fully dressed ; and it is almost broad 
daylight.’ 

Lord Falkland entered, took and pressed her hand, 
and, in a few seconds, gathered the few points in the 
statement she had just made to the countess. 

He had scarcely done so when one of his guests 
came outside the door and beckoned him into the 
passage. 

_ My lord,” said he, excitedly, “ one of the grooms 
detected a woman springing into the copses on the 
verge of the marshes. He could only note that she 
wore a red cloak!” 

“By Heaven!” cried Falkland, turning into the 
chamber; “the gipsy must have escaped. Judith 
was your would-be murderer, Bella! ‘To horse, gen- 
tlemen! to horse!” he cried, springing into and 
rushing down the passage; “to horse! and helter- 
skelter for the gipsy encampment.” 

Twenty gentlemen and grooms wer3 already 
mounted, and his own steed was saddled when he 
reached the stable-yard. 

He bounded into the saddle. 

“Fifty pounds to the groom who captures the 
gipsy Judith, dead or alive!” he shouted. “On to 
the gipsy camp in the dingle by the marsh,” 

They dashed away in mad confusion, through 
brushwood and copse, over ditch, trench and gully, 
up hill and down dale; and their fine hunters stag- 
gered breathlessly when they reached and entered 
the dingle. 

And then there ensued nothing but muttered 
curses and shouts of enraged disappointment, 

One or two of the little fires of the encampment 
still emitted faint lines of smoke; but the gipsies 
themselves 

Had folded their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently stolen away, 
leaving scarcely a vestige of their late abode in the 
sparsely wooded dinglo, 
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The horsemen dashed here and there, and seme of 
the grooms penetrated the country for many miles 
without success. 

“ You might as well, try to unearth so: many dor- 
mice as those cursed vagabonds!” growled Falk- 
land, as he, with the rest,, walked his ovet-blown 
steed back to the castle. ‘' By Heaven, there, has 
been treachery somewhere at the castle and I won’t 
sleep till I find it out.” 

There had been no ,treachery at the castle, but 
folly, 

The fact soon leaked out from the servants’ quar- 
ters ef Little Thistle’s howlings on the previous 
day, of his having been locked pp in the basement 
passage—leading by devious windings to the dun- 
geous themselves—and also of the fact. that upon 
Opening the passage on the following morning 
Little Thistle was rot to be found. 

After locking Judith in her cell the key had been 
left in the lock, according to a foolish custom which 
had prevailed for generations in the. household. 

Little Thistle had but to turn the key in the lock, 
and his “Granny Judith” was free, 

It is needless to add that there was quite as dear 
a penalty paid for the folly as there would have 
been in a case of treachery, siuce the result was 
the same. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tr was late in the afternoon, just. after dinner, in 
the castle. His lordship was in the great drawing- 
room, with all his guests, when the entire party 
were surprised greatly by the entrance of Walter 
Weasel, the detective, followed by Doctor Gipsa- 
joker, and—Judith. 

“'Phis is the last day of the stipulated time, my 
lord,” s#id Judith, bowing obsequivusly, “and I 
have come to redeem my pledge.” 

This announcement, together with the open and 
fearless appearance of Judith in the very building 
where she hud, but a brief period before, attempted 
murder, was so bewildering that his lordship, to- 
gether with his company, backed toward the rear 
extremity of the drawing-room, after the manner of 
& group of spectators about to witness a pérform- 
ance, leaving Weasel, the doctor, and the gipsy ina 
measure isolated at the upper end, 

Madame La Grande alone peered prominently 
from the front line of the spectators with her eyes 
fastened npon the Ziugari woman like those of a 
basilisk. 

“ My lord,” continued Judith, very calmly, “six 
montlis ago to-day | promised to recover the lost 
casket, containing the great family jewels of the 
Barony of Falkland, and return them to the owner, 
I was promised a great reward if I should do so. 1 
purpose now to return them, and relinquish my 
claim to receive tlie stipulated reward. For this the 
owner promises me freedom and protection under 
the @cis of the law of the land !” 

Her manuer and gestures were as theatrical as her 
language. 

“I never promised you freedom, or protection, or 
anything of the kind,” said his lordship, a hard 
smile curling his lip, while La Grande smiled still 
more fivn lishly. 

“T did not say you did!” continned Judith. “ The 
promise was from the rightful owner of the casket, 
into whose keeping I now surrender it!” 

She drew the rich casket from the folds of her 
red cloak, and handed it to—Weasel, the detective, 
who accepted it, aud instantly concealed it in his 
bosom. 

His lordship, with the entirety of his guests, 
started back, as if under the influence of a galvanic 
shock 

“What! Weas—detec——” gasped he. “By Hea- 
ven! man alive, who are you?” 

“The pseudo detective, with a sweep of his hand, 
deprived himself of false hair, buuchy eyebrows, and 
bunchy moustache, revealing @ dark, handsome, 
beardless face, and a noble head covered with clas- 
tering curis of raven hue. 

* Who am I?” he repéated, quietly. “ I was Wal- 
ter Weasel, of Loudon. I was also Captain Diggs, of 

3engal. But now,” be continued, in a loud, proud voice, 
“now, Richard Strathspey, I am, and always have 
been Guy Falkland, lord of Falkland Towers !” 

“Ha!” gasped the impostor, shrinking crouch- 
ingly buck, and turning ghostly white. 

“ It’s false! But who was tlie original finder of that 
casket ?” 

“This woman, villain !” said tha real Lord Falk- 
land, placing his hand on Judith’s shoulder. “ This 
woman alsv witnessed the murder of my uucle, the 
late Baron of Falkland, by you, the murderer!” 

“Upon them, friends!’ screamed the pretender, 
shaking his fis's trembliuogly, “There are only 
three of them!” 

He, together with his guests, was about to rush 





forward, when about a score .of armed policemen 


entered and intercepted them. 

They made a push for the.rear, door, but again fell 
back in dismay. 

The hall was filled with policemen, 

The castle had. been, quietly taken possession of 
and the servants secured. 

Strathspey raved likera madman, 

** Ob, that I should haye.been, so. completely guued, 
duped, thwarted!” he yélled,. tearing his hair and 
beating his breast. _ 

“Officers,” said Lord Falkland,. turning; to the 
officers nearest to him, “ secureall,of,thage people at 
once. Search them thoroughly, and.if they.are not 
armed you need not manacle them, 
the women any more than the men,” 

The officers moved forward almoat)in @. body as 
wide as the room, but one woman eluded their 
sweep. 

It was La Grande, who, with  .pouwiard, on high, 
and a hoarse sort of roar, glided aside like a leo- 
pardess,and dashed at Judith. 

But she was intercepted by the absent-minded 
Doctor Gipsajoker, whio struck her a, powerful - blaw 
in the breast, which laid her upon hey back. 

“ Judith,” whispered his lordship, “ disarm. her. 
Remember !” he added, sternly; “do nothing 
more !” 

The gi pay bowed her head, stcoped with her kneo 
upon the breast of the panting woman, tore the. knife 
from her nerveless grasp, and then, raising: her by 
the throat with wonderful strength, sent her reeling 
and blaspheming to the farther end of the room, 

The whole party were speedily deprived ef what 
concealed weapons they had. Seats. werg then pro- 
vided for them, and there they sat at the farther end 
of ie room, like so many criminals in. a, prisoners’ 
dock, 

La Grande speedily recovered herself, and. sat like 
a statue carved in Parian marble 

“What, doctor!” cried Hugo Withers, saluiing 
Gipsajoker with mock respect; “have you been 
playing traitor teo? Wuo are you? . What are 
you going to turn into ?—a carrier pigeon, ora, kan- 
garoo?” 

“Oh, no, Hugo, I too am now what.I always have 
been,” said the learued doctor, coolly divesting him- 
self of his great wig and beard and revealing the 
bright, comely, features af, Gipsy Jock. 

As he did so the impostor leoked! up and dropped 
his head with anuther groan, 

La Grande also looked up, but did not change 
countenance, She rested her elbow upon her knee 
and her chin upon her band, and kept beating the 
floor regularly with her little foot, that was all. 

There was heard the, sound of carriages on the 
gravel outside, and presently the sound of voices in 
the hall with the rustling noise of women’s dresses. 
But the oaly person who entered was, Ralph Romney, 
supporting the venerable form of the Earl of. Glen- 
morgan, 

The officers, provided chairs for them, as well as 
for Judith and Gipsy Jock, leaving oaly Lord Falk- 
land standing. 

“ Now, my Lord Earl of Glonmorgan,”’ said Falk- 
land, ‘it is necessary, for private reasons which 
will be understeod by your lordship and a 
few others hergy that I should give a running ac- 
count of momer{ous events, the details, of which will, 
doubtless, be divulged before the bar. of a criminal 
court.” 

The venerable earl bowed his head, and Lord 
Falkland proceeded: 

“A number of years ago—many yeara ago—I 
found myself, through my own follies and vices, in 
London, virtually disinherited by. my. dear, dead 
uncle, the late baron, peaniless and friendless, I 
knew no trade, no vocation wheraby to gain e\sub- 
sistence, save by the reprehensible practice of dis- 
reputable arts, into which my follies and viees had 
inducted me and, in a measure, skilled me, 

“The chief of these was the art af the professional 
gambler, Whilst gaining a preoarious, subsistence 
as such ill fortune threw me inte the society of one 
Richard Strathspey. I knew him. to be aa. ac- 
complished gambler, but did not know him to ba 
even then an adept in crime. He easily discerned 
my comparative innocence, and early, marked me for 
his own, 

“We became intimate, I.travelled in his company 
all over the Continent, everywhere where the.pro- 
fessional gambler might reap money, and learnt new 
arts of vice under his tuition. 

* We returned to London, Strathspey here forged 
a heavy draft upon the Bank of Eugland, persuaded 
me that it was genuine, and induced me to present 
itatthe bank. I was immediately seized and cast 
into prisow. Strathspey was also shortly afterwards 
apprehended, He possessed all the money we had 
gained together in gambling partnership. A large 
portion of this money he gave to a shrewd lawyer ta 
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Do) not: spare | 


defend him, the -rtmipi feature ofshis defe being 

ithat I was the orimineland‘he my diped ‘Lhade't a 

penny ia the world, aad thd counsel peovidied: me by 
the.court,was.animbeeilaj . + «i f . 1 

* The treachierons: plo anecbeded..: Iwas convicted 
and sentenced tea tweyty! iyears!,, ponal isermitude. 
This, was, nesrly: ten! yaave ages. -Whileas Bat any 
Bay I formed thé friendship ef twoi brothets, simple, 
ignorant men, rather fallem into crimédthrough utter 
ignorance of the world shad frou iabden dipmivity. 

* Their (pemes(| wee Jodusi//and: George Grindie, 
They had long been conVicts ¢m thé sottledient;/and 
from them I. learpad that Strathspey\bad liimself 
_been a convict before my acqnaiatence avithohin¥ 

“ He hed escaped from thesettloment, and, lived 
for months, in, the jueghe and forests isa a rbbber and 
taurderer. So. nom@rous, vaérious.and treacherous 
were his deeds of, blood. thas. they obtained far. him 
the mame of the ‘ Cobra’+ran. abbreviation of the 
name of the, most prisonousteptile in India, and: in- 
dead in the, world... He taaaged: te! secrete hithself 
on @ ship,,.end, reached \Bayland+probably but a 
short time before-my knowlkedgeio£ him commeuced. 

“ John Griadie, the elder brother, and myself, also 
succeeded in escaping to England, no matter, how, 
We were reapprelauded sa week after oun: arrival in 
London, re-sentenced, tals time for Hfe,and, placed 
in the hulks, This was less than eight, months ago. 
While we were lying of shig) gery. coast,.we, again 
broke our feiters, aud. managed to reach the marshy 
shore by.little short of a minaele, and set out through 
the mists, groy.ag for the, road,iwhich I. knew to -be 
in the vicinity,¢. our lending, Hore det, us remain 
for the present, { f ; 

“T should have mentioned jthat, during our inti- 
mate wanderings:.as; bosom friends, Strathspey’ had 
cunningly contrived ta, make. himself) acquainted 
with all my,owe and my family’s antecedents, aud 
all of the details. of, my ows life to the minatest 
partioular.. Diragtly after-my,conyiction (under the 
namé of Joba Rivers, a name, L-had assumed, for 
reasons which, will appeax, obvious to every sensitive 
mind), a, strange, freak; seized, upoa Strathspey,to 
adopt my own, bonewred name, Guy, Falkland, dio 
did go, Wrhile,ian Paris he heard of, a, letter, written 
two years before, diregted to Guy. Falkland, aad sill 
lying in the dead py, gmk” pa Ha, got. it. It 

proved to bea letter from my deceased uncle, breath- 
ing forgivengss..oud. reconciliation, and, beseechinug 
_me to comeshome, He resembled.me greatly, in, ap- 
pearance, and this, together with his intimate know- 
ledge of my former life, inspired him with. the bold 
project.of personating me and proceeding to this 
castle. He adopted it. . 

“ Arriving as far;as Folkestone he had, procured a 
horse and stavted for the, castl., He chanced to 
meet my uncle; who was riding om bugjness,in the 
opposite direction, and recognized him from a minia- 
ture he had gnee scan, in my ession, He at- 
tempted the deception, at.enee. It failed hopelessly. 

He then struck the old nobleman from his saddle 
with his fist, dragged. him. mto the thicket, where 
the body was, afterwards found, and despatched him 
with a stick. The regords of thetrial of. the poor, 
innocent escaped convict and his speedy execution 
are too well known,.to you-for moto .recount them 
But the real murderer, was Richard Strathspey. 
Judith was the witness ‘ Bufore the murder. she 
also saw the ecceutric old nobleman secrete. the 
casket, which she took possession of aud.se-hid in 
her own camp. 

“The poor, innocent man who was hung for my 
uncle’s murder, was. my ceurpanion in my yescape 
from the hulks. We becameseparatedin the night 
and mists. He found death for ancther’s:crime, I 
found refuge and safety:in Judith’steat, She told 
me of the murder'and the imposition of Strathspey, 
and furnished mq with money,; With ultimate re- 
venge (I could not openly déclare.the villany with- 
ont subjecting, myself to rearrest+p.reacrest, which 
then would have caused me te forfeit my life) for my 
object, I .went to Londou and assumed the name o! 
Captain Diggs. ‘ 

“Now for another digression-~a; painful, but, ne- 
cessary one. ‘ 

“That vile, woman. who, has so lomg, borne the 
name of, Madame La Grandeis the wife of Strath- 


spey. 

Pe Bhe was origivallyI grieve te say so, poor 
Ralph,” said thespeaker, tarning, to, the, young squire 
pityingly —“,was' originally; youx. father’s wife, and is 
—your—mother!” Ineo 

“ Horror of horrors!’’ groaned the young geutle- 
man, burying his face in, his-hauds. : 
Presently he looked up, hewexer, very! white but 


m,. i 

“It is nothing, after all, my lord,” snid-he ;.‘ my 
father alwaya. told me that.my, mothen waa everything 
that, wag vile,and infamous, though. really,did not 
think that she, waa quite auch.a flend as this cxea- 





ture!” 
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And he turned away, pale and shuddering. 

«You had a brother once, who was stolen, Ralph, 
did you not?” 

“Yes, little Robert, my younger brother,” cried 
Nalph, turning quickly. 

“Judith will confirm my words when I say that 
this is he,” said bis lordship, clapping his hand upon 
Gipsy Jock’s shoulder, 

“It is true, sir,” said the gipsy woman. 

The brothers, each almost equally surprised, 
sprang into each other’s arms, and embraced with a 
hearty goodwill, which brought tears to theeyss of 
many of the speotators. 

“You, my lord,” resumed his lordship, turning 
respectfully to the earl, ‘‘and many others of my 
hearers ate acquainted with the réle Tassumed as 
Captain Diggs. But, for the benefit of those whom 
we may style our prisoners, I would state that my 
seeming arrest at this castle, by Suaem® orders, 
was a trick of my own—a trap into which he fell. I 
had, afew days previous to that, learned that my 
innocenee of the crime for which I was transported 
had been fully established, and that Strathspey him- 
self was the man for whom they were ip search. So, 
with the assistance of the Bow §treet authorities, 
and the gullibility of Stratlispey, I concocted my 
own arrest in order to successfully the disguise 
of Captain Diggs and assume that of Walter Weasel. 
Officer, will you be kind enough to call the name of 
‘George Grindle’ 2?” 

Strathspey raised his eyes glaringly. 

“ Here be, sur,” pers os sturd. Taleo, 

And the rough man who had delivered Lady Flo- 
rence and Annette from. the madhouse strode into 
the room, aif 

“Hal” yelled Strathspey, ng to his feet. 
“ Do even the quicksands give "2 eir dead? Hea- 


vens! what do I see~ ge Grindle!" 

“Yes; and ne ghost at ell, Master Cobra di Cae 
pella,” said the rough man, “'The men as you hired 
to chuck me into the sands didn’t dare to do it, 
Theit consdiences wouldn’t let "em, so they druy 
iné. fate the madhouse instead. Ifyou did murder, 
or @itiew the murder of brother, I don’t envy 
you now you horrible villala” 

Strathspey staggered back into his seat. 

“The persecutions,” continued his lordship, 
“which my poor Cousin Florence underwent at the 
hands of these fiends in human form, of» course, 
form the controlling features in the case. Their 
placing her in the madhonse was, in my opivion, 
the culminating effect of their heartlessness. Thank 
Heaven, now, that her sorrows are at an end,” 

“Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” groaned 
Strathspey, in a ‘hollow voice, 

“But they ate over in a way they scarcely re- 
alize. Cousin Florence ’—leaning over toward the 
door—‘'Cousin Florence, will it please. you to 
enter?” . 

* Certainly, dear cousin,” said Florence. 

And she advanced into the centre of the room and 
stood therein all her smiling loveliness. 

Both La Grande and the countess backed to the 
wall, consumed with rage and disappointment, while 
Strathspey was utterly paralyzed. 

He stretched forth his quivering hand and ejacu- 
lated, in a voice so hollow that it might have pro- 
ceeded from the sepulchre itself : 

“Florence!” 

“Yes, it is, indeed,” she replied, in a quivering 
voice. “Oh, how deeply you have wronged me | 
thick you can never know—never dream! But now, 
when I behold youin the utter depth of your de- 
gradation, I cannot but forgive you, as I must needs 
hope to be forgiven. Iforgive you !” 

He uttered a shriek that shook the walls, 

“ Forgives!’’ he yelled, “ Did you hear it? She— 
she—sHE forgives ME!” 

Hie clutched at bis throat as if he were choking; 
a gurgling sound aloneissued from it. He reeled, 
then fell with a crash, 

They drew back in horror ; but Lord Falkland bent 
over the prostrate form for a moment, them looked 
up and seid: 

“The one remaining spark of conscience in his 
nature consumed his heart. Forgiveness killed 
him! He is dead!” 

A silence of some moments’ duration fell upon the 
room, 

It was broken by Madame La Grande, who, look. 
ing upon the body of the dead, hissed from between 
her beautiful lips one word: 

“ Coward!” 

She then strode back to the farther end of the 
room, where even her late companions in wicked- 
ness shrank from her as from a@ loathsome reptile ; 
though she positively appeared to enjoy their aver- 
sion. 

erga ordered the removal of Strathspey’s re- 
mains. 

When this was done he had tle prisoners con- 





ducted intoa strong but comfortable room, and there 
strongly guarded. 

He took one of the officers by the arm, and, point- 
ing to La Grande, said: 

“This thing you will manacle at once; but the 
others need not be ironed. ‘To-morrow you can 
convey them all to London under a strong escort.” 

Lord Falkland then retarned to the drawing- 
room. 

“ Come, my friends,’”’ said he; “this is my first 
night—or virtually my first night—in my own cas- 
tle. Theysay that every Englishman’s house is his 
castle ; well, to-night you shall all sleep within mine, 
Cousin Florence shall be our little lady, for, of 
course, this is her home until——” 

** Until what ?” exclaimed Florence, innecently. 

* Until Ralph has finished his wooing, that: igall.” 

“ That is certainly proper,” said the Earl of Glen- 
morgan, with the punctiliousness of the old school. 

“Certainly it is,” said Florence. 

“TI bow to the verdict,” said Ralph ; “thatis, um 
til I have finished my wooing.” 

“Which I shall make as brief for you as possible, 
my dear fellow,” said his lordship, slapping him on 
the shoulder. 

“ And I shall go to work housekeeping, ae I used 
to do in the old times; shall I, Cousin ?” said 
Lady Florence, taking off her shawl and bonnet, 

* Precisely, dear Florence,” said. Falkland, “ And 
I want to remind you of the fact that when I last 
kissed you you were scarcely eight years old.” 

“ ]’'m sure that I am so happy that I will kiss you 
now, dear, good cousin, with all the pleasure in the 
world,” said Lady Florence, simply ; and she threw 
her arms around bis neck and kissed him heartily. 

There was one who bad remained in the room all 
unnoticed, and all unnoticings This was rough 
George Grindle, whe stood wrapt in the study of 
one of the great tings on the wall. 

He was aroused from his reverie by a hearty slap 

“Come, old: comrade!” cried his + “you 
are to sleep here and dine with us to-night. 

“Oh, your honour—I beg ® thousand pardons, PE 
mean your highness—no, drat it, I mean, my lord, 
please let me go below and get a piece of bread and 
cheese, and a wisp of straw in the barn to lie on, 
aud——” 

“T'll do no such thing,” cried Falkland. And 
them he added, more seriously: ‘ Hvreafier, George, 
you are to be in my service, but for this one night 
you are to.be my guest, and I will take no denial. 
My Lord of Glenmorgan, after that Christian speech 
you heard this fellow make a while ago are you too 
proud to dine in his company ?” 

* Tam not, I assure him,” said the earl, smiling 
benevolently. 

“And I am happy enough to sit down at. the same 
table withthe brave man who saved me from worse 
than death,” said Florence, smiling sweetly. 

At this moment Gipsy Jock, or Robert Romney, 
who had mysteriously disappeared with little Annette, 
reappeared with her upon his arm, aud together 
they proceeded to the diningshall. 

And thus suddenly and swiftly, as thongh by a 
providential dispensation, did the heir of Falkland 
‘Towers come to his own and the fair Lady Florence 
step like a sunbeam from her shrouded life. 

In couclusion we wi'l deal with the good people 
of the story first, and the evil ones afterwards, 

It may be briefly said that Lady Florence speedily 
became the happy mistress of Romney Manor 
House, to the pride and joy of its master; and that 
her after-life was unsullied by a single cloud—un- 
troubled by a single woe, other than such minor ones 
as attend the serenest lives, 

Sturdy Robert Romney was given an excellent 
farm by his brother, and he lives on it to this day, 
cheerful and contented ; but he could not live onita 
singleday, nay, we doubt if he would live at all, were 
it not for the preseuce of bright, cheerful, dark-eyed 
little gipsy Aunette, who is the wife of his bosom 
and the sharer of his joys. 

Lord Falkland has thoroughly organized his vast 
estate, and bis just aud liberal mind and kind, noble 
heart, chasteved by so much suffering, render him 
the idol of his tenaatry, 

George Grindleis one of his under-stewards, and 
has ever proved himself a good aud faithful ser- 
vant. 

Judith might have had a home of ease and thrift 
in the castle for her lifetime, and, indeed, it was 
urged upon her more than once, but she was too 
old, too thorough a gipsy to live under a roof, so 
she follows with little ‘'histle the wanderers here 
and there; and she and her Zingari band spend 
most of their time on the Falkland estate, where 
they know they may poach as muchas they please 
without being troubled by gamekeepers. 

Madame La Grande died a suicide’s death, by 
opening a vein in her arm, in the solitude of a dun- 
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geon, a few days after she was sentenced to be 
executed, 

She was reticent during her trial, and would speak 
but little of her past, the unfolding of which would 
undoubtedly have presented a tissue of appalling 
crimes. 

Lord and Lady Fitz-Grammont, together with the 
Witherses and De Vavassour, were all proved to be 
adventurers travelling under many aliases. 

But thecharges that were at first preferred against 
them by Lord Falkland he, for some reason, did 
Mot press, and they were discharged. 

The Countess of ArunJel, although no impostor 
80 far as the assumption of her title was concerned, 
was probably more vicious and dissolute than any 
of those above mentioned. But she was discharged 
as soon as she arrived in London from Falkland 
Towers, and no charges were ever preferred against 


THE END. 


HOW TO GET ALONG. 

Don't stop to tell stories in business hours. 

If you have a place of business be found there 
when wanted. 

Have order, system, regularity, and also prompt- 
ness, 

Do not meddle with business you know nothing 
of. 

A man of honour respects his word as he does 
7 

po wi you can, but never give what 

you cannot afford to, simply because it is fashion- 
able. 

Learn to say No, No» necessity of snapping it 
out dog fashion, but'say it firmly and respectfully. 

Use: your owa bealan tather than those of 


Learn to think and oe 

Keep ahead rather than behind the times. 

ae, ae out, and, if there be any 
folly in the argument, let: us know, 
= SEE 

THE HAUGHTY MAN. 

Tr is related of a @panish grandee that upon one 
occasion he condescended to Ieave his carriage to 
walk for a short distance, when he stumbled 
against something in his way, and fell. He gathered 
himself up from the ground, and, drawing himself 
up, exclaimed, with great dignity, ‘‘ This comes of 
walking upon the earth.” If the Hidalgo had 
carried his head less high, and looked down a little, 
in all probability he would have seen the impedi- 
ment in his way, and so saved his fall. 

But how many men there are in every community, 
whose haughty and proud. bearing subjects them 
tumbles of this kind. We frequently hear it said 
of such and. such an individual that he is very 
dignified ; but in analyzing this quality we haye 
most frequently found that this so-called dignity 
was based upon the most intense pride. The 
dignified man never perpetrates a joke, never con- 
descends to laugh, lest he should compromise him- 
self. He bears himself towards his fellow-men as 
though it were an ‘unutterable condescension to 
honour them with a notice. 

A man who has a tolerable personal appearance, 
and so conducts himself, often gets the reputa- 
tion of being a learned man and profound scholar, 
and in this his dignity stands his friend; for, not 
allowing himself to be familiar with his fellows, he 
does not commit himself, and, like a great many 
very solemn donkeys we know of, gets the name of 
being profound, because he could hurl three or four 
encyclopedias of knowledge at your head, did he 
think it worth his while to do it, when, in truta, he 
is one of the shallowest fellows in the world, and 
only profound in ignoranee. The man whose claims 
to learning or to the respect of his compeers is 
founded on reality needs no starched assumption to 
maintain his position. Itis only the haughty, dig- 
nified man who is afraid of the approach of fami- 
liavity and geniality, and who inscribes on his brow, 
** Noli me tangere.”’ 

We never meet one of these dignified men in the 
street, with solemn face, head erect, and body as 
rigid as though, like Lord Duberly’s ancestors, he 
had swallowed a walking-stick, without thinking 
of the observation of a very tall Irish recruit, 
who was being drilled by a very diminutive ser- 
geant. “‘ Heads up.” “ Andam I,” said the incipient 
soldier, “always to hold me head up after this 
way ?” “Ofcourse.” ‘ Then good-bye, sergeant, 
for I shall never see you any more.” 

Te Shah’s visit to this country will entail a cost 
of over 45,0001, on Her Majesty’s privy purse. 

THE towers of the Cathedral of Cologne have 
now reached the height of 230 feet. The construc- 
tion of the spires, which are to bring the total up 
to 600 feet, will be commenced, Six more years are 





required for terminating the work. 
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CLARA'S SACRIFICE. 


S1x months of dream life, six months of wedded 
love, in which the fondest visions of girlhood had 
been realized, six months of peace and hallowed 
bliss! Clara Maitland clasped her hands in her lap, 
‘and sighed softly, as one who revels in happiness. 
Then a sweet smile illuminated her features, her 
blue eyes grew more tender, and heart and mind 
seemed giving thanks to the Creator for all these 
blessings. 

Anon a servant entered, and, handing her mistress 
a letter, retired without speaking. Clara glanced 
casually at the superscription, and an expression of 
apprehension dimmed the brightness of her features. 
With unsteady fingers she opened the missive and 
began its perusal. And as she read her face grew 
aad, her eyes drooped, her lips quivered, and sorrow 
crushed joy beneath its icy hand. 

*T was the old, old trial—the same which had 
| son her during girlhood, and which she had just 

egun to hope would never arise again. Rupert 
Bartley, her half-brother, a wild, reckless, ungrate- 
ful fellow, had wandered home again, after travel- 
ling heaven knows where, and now demanded 
money to live on. She dared not inform her husband 
of this fact, for Bartley, under another name, had at 
one time defrauded Edwin Maitland out of some two 
hundred pounds, Neither could she, with her gentle 
heart, allow Bartley to suffer, for, despite all his bad 
actions, she cherished much good feeling for him, 
and remembered with emotion how her mother had 
entreated her to watch over him and guide him in 
the right path. But he had outlawed himself from 
affection by his persistent avoidance of everything 
that savoured of respectability, and itis not strange 
that, after hearing nothing of him for five years, 
Clara hoped that he had settled to some steady pur- 
suit in a foreign country, and that he would not 
come to bis native place again, until he could come 
as an honourable man. . 

But now he was at her very door, begging her to 
get money for him from the very man he had so 
grievously wronged—her husband. She stood in a 
dangerous position, and she realized it fully, Edwin 
Maitland, affectionate, generous and charitable, was 
yet impulsive, resentful, and highly jealous. Should 

he but dream that she held a secret from him her 
life would be embittered. And she could not dis. 
semble without reproach from her conscience, Con- 
fidence in each other, frankness in the little things 
of life, had made their days blessed. Now, must 
she be forced to deceive him? The thought pierced 
ber heart. and tears sprang to her eyes. But some- 
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thing must be done. Rupert, bold even to insolence, 
would seek her in her own house, if she left his let- 
ter unanswered. She arose and walked the room, 
her hands pressed to her throbbing brows. 

“ Tt is cruel to have this thrust upon me just now 
when I am so happy, when all care seemed to have 
fled !”? she mused, tears gathering iu her eyes. “ But 
I must bear it, I suppose, and do the best I can. I’ll 
tell him to go away and lead a newlife. I’llgive 
him all I have, and forbid his asking for more,” 

Seating herself at the table she wrote a brief note, 
imploring Rupert to leave the place and go earnestly 
to work, at the same time endeavouring to show him 
how perilous his presence was to her happiness. 

Faintly hoping that this would appeal to his better 
nature she enclosed a five-pound note, and posted the 
letter to the address he had given her. 

Then, having burned his letter, she sat down and 
endeavoured to compose herself, for it was almost 
time for her husband to come home, 

Presently she heard his step in the entry, and she 
forced a smile to her features, but her heart grew 
heavier from the very fact of having to force it. The 
next moment he was in the room, his arms about 
her neck, and his deep black eyes gazing tenderly 
upon her, 

“Oh, Edwin, Iam so glad you have come!” she 
said, as if in relief, and rested her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Has my darling been lonely ?” 

“No; not exactly, but I wanted you to come home, 
dear, It is six months to-day since we were mar- 
ried, you know, and I wanted to tell you how happy 
I've been,” she continued, with a touching simplicity, 
“and how dear you are to me.” 

She paused, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ Why, Clara, my love, my wife, you are weeping.” 

“For joy, Edwin. Such happiness as mine, as 
ours, rarely falls to human lot, and it is a duty we 
owe to our Father to appreciate it.”’ 

** You are an angel, Clara!” he interposed, press- 
ing her again to his heart. 

She smiled and stroked his brow with the tips of 
her — fingers, gazing pensively into his face the 
while, 

She could not speak just then; something seemed 
to choke back the words and create a tremulousness 
in her heart. 

If she could have thrown herself on his breast, and 
told him all that troubled her, she would have been 
happy, but she dared not. He would have arrested 
Bartley at once, for his sense of justice was stern and 
uncompromising. 

So she tried to quiet herself with the hope that 





Bartley would do as she had requested, and go away 
where she could not ever hear from him. 

The next day Clara was startled by the reception 
of another letter from her wayward brother. It read 
thus: 

“IT must see you; there’s no use talking about 
going away when a fellow hasn’t money enough to 
buy a decent pair of boots with. I tell you I’m hard 
up and miserable. The money you sent me is gone 
already. There, I don’t mean to be cross, but I tell 
you I’m used up, and I must have funds to begin 
again. I intend to do better, so don't cry over this, 
but hunt up about twenty pounds and bring them to 
me. I'll bein the park to-night at eleven o’clock, 
there by the old oak tree. It won't pay for me to be 
seen much in the daytime, though I am disguised. 
You'll come, now, won’t you? and don’t forget the 
cash. If you don’t come I'll kill myself, or somebody 
else, for I am desperate and despairing. Help me 
this time, and I’!l be a good man the rest of my life. 
I want to see you; it’s five years, you know, since I 
saw you.” 

Many conflicting emotions agitated her mind as 
she read these words. What washerduty? The 
question was shrouded in perplexity. 

Many a time Rupert hud made these sama pro- 
mises, only to break them. And yet perhaps this 
time he was sincere, and, if so, how wicked it would 
be to deny him a helping hand ; how she should re- 
proach herself if, in a spasm of despair, he should 
take his own life! 

Simple heart ! she did not dream that he had used 
those words with the idea of producing just these 
feelings. 

But her husband! What if he should come home 
and find her absent? She shuddered and locked her 
hands together. True, it was lodge night, and he 
was usually out until midnight, and perhaps she 
could meet Rupert safely enough. 

But the deception was growing deeper—she was, 
in one sense, plotting against her husband, the only 
one left on earth to love her. And she would have 
to deceive him farther, for the money that he had 
given her yesterday she would be compelled to give 
to Rupert. 

Then, in explanation of not having the shawl she 
intended to buy with it, she would have to look into 
Edwin's loving eyes, and tell a falsehood, and tell 
him that she bestowed it in charity. A flush of 
shame at the very thought went over her face, and 
she bent her head upon her hands and wept. What 
should she do? Between two fires, each threatening 
to annihilate her, it seemed that Heaven had witl- 
drawn its protecting hand 
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All the afternoon she struggled with her warring 
emotions, and argued from the standpoints of duty, 
love and charity, without coming to a decision. 

When her husband came home at night he no- 
ticed her careworn look, though she had sedulously 
tried to conceal it, and tenderly inquired if she was 
ill. She assumed a cheerful expression, and replied 
in the negative, but the idea that something troubled 
her lingered upon his mind, and he offered to stay at 
home from the lodge. 

“No, dear, you will be missed. Iam well, I as- 
eure you,” and she threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed him affectionately, but hid her face in his 
neck, for she dared not meet his eyes. - 

Little more was said, though it was evident that 
he was hardly satisfied, He left her at seven o’clock 
however, promising to be home at twelve, certain. 

The hours went on, and Clara grew restless and 
excited. Eleven pealed out shrilly upon the air, and 
she thought of the poor man waiting to see the 
only friend he had in the world, waiting perhaps for 
one last chance of repentance and salvation. Throw- 
ing a light shawl over her head, she went softly 
downstairs, and out into the park. Hurrying along 
like a fugitive fleeing from justice, she came to the 
tree, and gazed anxiously around. A movement in 
the bushes beyond attracted her attention, and then 
she saw a@ tall, square-shouldered man come forth, 
She retreated a step in alarm, but he raised his hand, 
saying, impatiently ¢ 

“It's me. What are you afraid of ?” —- 

“Of many things. You were cruel to ask me to 
come here—to take this terrible risk! Oh, Rupert, 
why will you not live aright, and save yourself this 
infamy—me this care and sorrow? Remember our 
mother, and how she begged of you to change your 
course, You know how it must end.” 

“Yes, and I know you love to lecture,” he inter- 
rupted, coarsely, “I’ve done the best I could, I 
ain’t to blame for circumstances,am I? You can 
afford to bé good and pious, and all that sort of 
thing; you’ve a home, and I haven’t. I’m a rover, 
@ villain—anything you please.” 

“Oh, no, why will you misconstrue my words, 
when my time with you is so short? See the proof 
Igive you of my love. Suppose Edwin should know 
of this! Oh, heaven forbid it! Rupert, think of 
this—of my sacrifice, and be good, I beseech you. 
Here is the money—all I can let you have, and it is 
enough, if you will use it right.” 

“ How much is there?” 

“Four pounds; it is all Ican give you. Do not 
ask me for more; do not write again to me; but 
when you have reformed, when you can come in 
your proper person and with repentant heart, then 
come, and I will ask Edwin to forgive you, Oh, 
Rupert, I entreat you, give up this life. But it grows 
late. Imust go. Farewell! May Heaven bless you!” 

She pressed his hand an instant, and then, turn- 
ing, flew along toward the house. She had hardly 
entered her room, and thrown off her shawl, ere she 
heard her husband's step upon the stairs. Dropping 
into a chair, she’ caught a book from the table, and 
fixed her eyes upon it. 

The next moment he stood by her side, gazing 
meditatively upon her. She looked up, smiling, and 
pouted her lips to be kissed, but the caress that met 
them was devoid of its usual warmth, and the eyes 
that looked into hers were stern and cold, 

A tremor went over her heart, but she struggled to 
control her features, and sat silent, gazing into his 

eC. 

He turned away presently, complained of weari- 
ness, and prepared to retire. 

The next day dragged heavily. Mr. Meitland 
was reticent at breakfast, and went to his office 
earlier than usual. Poor Clara, tortured by a vague 
dread, walked from one room to another, seeking 
in vain for something to occupy her mind. Her 
favourite authors had no charm for her; her guitar 
seemed to give forth dismal sounds, and her piano 
seemed to haye taken the voice of the wind. At 
four o’clock she entered the sitting-room, and 
wheeled an easy-chair before the grate, where an 
anthracite fire glowed, for the day, though in early 
September, was chill and uncomfortable. Seating 
herself, she took a photograph album from the table, 
and listlessly glanced over its pages. One picture 
at last held her attention, and caused astonishment 
to fly to her features. 

“ His, and in his disguise too! How came it here? 
he must have been here and left it, as a mute 
demand for more money. Oh, Heaven, I cannot 
endure this!” 

As she uttered the last word Edward Maitland 
walked softly into the room, and, pausing directly 
behind her chair, gazed suspiciously over her 
shoulder to the photograph. 

Unconscious of his presence she spoke again ; 

“Tilt burn it.) My husband must not see it.” 

“ He has seen it!” 





Fierce and accusing the words echoed through 
the room, and sent a chill over the woman’s being. 
She started to her feet, every limb trembling, her 
face ashen pale. Dark and reproachful her husband’s 
features lowered upon her, and froze the cry that 
quivered upon her lips. 

“You—you—my wife, my idol—you plotting 
against my honour and your own!” ‘The words 
leaped forth ringing with anguish, rage and mortifi- 
cation. “ You whom I have held to my breast and 
worshipped, ay, worshipped as heavenly purity in 
earthly form! Ob, Heaven, I could smile to see 
you dead as you were, but to live as you are——” 

*Forbear! Oh, my husband, hear me, I am 
Clara, your wife! My heart aud being are yours. 
As you value your peace, let me speak.” 

She sprang forward, her hands extended, her 
pallid face wild with supplication, and her bosom 
throbbing tumultuously. 

But he pushed her back, while scorn gleamed from 
his eyes, and pity mingled with the wrath that des- 
troyed his future. 

“The sweetness of your voice can deceive me no 
longer,”’ he exclaimed, in a hard, rasping voice. ‘‘ The 
past is a mockery, the present a curse. I know all, 
and better had I died ere this dishonour came upon 
us, I saw you last night, heard you confess your 
love for that stranger.” 

“Stranger! It was Rupert. You remember him. 
Oh, my husband, control yourself, and listen——” 

“To what? Oh, woman, add not perjury to——” 

Stop!” 

She drew herself up coldly. 

Grief gave way to wounded dignity. 

**Do you believe me untrue to you, Edwin Mait- 
land?” 

He pressed his hand to his brow and groaned. It 
was hard to drive out the last impulse of love, and 
condemn her, but he thought he was vindicating his 
own honour. ‘ 

“Do 1? Am I blind?’ Am I an idiot? Why 
equivocate? Why lengthen out this woe? Rupert 
Bartley is dead, and you know it. Hence, you have 
—spoken falsely! You, once cherished! The sight 
of you maddens me—go!” 

She pressed her hands to her heart and drew one 
long, weary breath. 

Circumstances had surrounded her with a network 
—she was powerless. 

Her soul rebelled against the injustice of the charge 
made against her. 

She would not plead ; his own reason would some. 
when accuse him. 

“What, have you not gone yet?” he ejaculated, 
turning his haggard face towards her and clenching 
his hands, “Then I -will go and leave you in the 
home you have desecrated. Leave me, 1 say, and 
for ever. Go!” 

She moved like a spirit towards the door, her dis- 
tended eyes gleaming upon him with a terrible re- 
proach. 

She vanished, and the miserable man was alone 
in his gilded tomb, the burial place of all his sacred 


joy. 
’ Op and down the room he walked all the dreary 
night, smiting his hands together and muttering 
curses deep upon everything on earth. 

The next day Edwin Maitland’s house was closed, 
and he hurried away in the vain effort to flee from him- 
self, to escape from the phantom that nestled in his 
heart, 

Months passed, gray sprinkled his jetty locks, 
his face, pale and thin, told of a corroding sorrow 
that was consuming his very life, 

’T was dark, The gaslights shone faintly through 
the cloud of fog that enveloped the city of Lon- 
don, and the hurrying pedestrians seemed like 
strange shadows of gloom. 

Aimlessly, mechanically, still fleeing from the 
ghost of his anguish, Edwin Maitland walked along 
the Strand. 

Presently he felt a light touch upon the shoulder, 
and, turning, beheld a shabbily dressed woman gaz- 
ing pleadingly upon him from out of her hollow eyes. 

“T’ve followed you a long ways, sir, so that I 
could speak to you without many hearing me,” she 
said, in a weak, cracked voice, “I want you to 
come with me, because he's a-dying, and he wants 
to tell you-——” 

“Who is dying? Tell me what?” 

“JT don’t know, sir, because that's all he told 
me; but please come, for he’s miserable-like as 
can be, and he’s mbaning all tho time. It’s only 
@ little way, sir. 

“Lead on. I will go with you,” said Edwin 
Maitland, a strange feeling taking possession of his 
heart. 

The woman hobbled on before him, and conducted 
him through several dirty, narrow streets. 

At length she paused before a black rickety build- 
ing, and, pushing open the door, bade him enter. 





He obeyed in silence, and she ushered him into a 
low, damp room, ill-furnished and unclean, where 
the light of a candle cast weird shadows, 

Upon a cot in one corner lay a man, his sallow, 
emaciated face distorted with agony, aud his long, 
bony hands clasped together. His eyes, large and 
glassy, rested upon his visitor a moment with some- 
thing like gratitude, and them he said, in a husky 
whisper : 

“ Come near ; don’t let me die before I tell you, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

Impressed with his earnestness, Maitland drew 
near the cot and bade him speak. 

“TI knew Rupert Bartley. He told me before he 
died of his half-sister, and bade me seek her, and tell 
her that he died an honourable man. I was out of 
money, and so I cheated Bartley’s sister into believ- 
ing me Bartley himself. And she gave me money, 
but did not dare to tell you, for she was afraid you 
would arrest me, 

“Stop! don’t curse me. I have cursed myself 
enough, I shall die to-night; you would feel no 
better for killing me, Well, I met her, and you saw 
me, and believed ill of your wife. I wonder now why 
I was wicked enough to write you a letter telling 
you that Bartley was dead, and beside that to creep 
into your house and to put my picture in your wife’s 
album, but I did, Perhaps I was mad enough to love 
her, Idon’tknow. \Atall events it ended in your 
driving her away when she was innoceut.” 

Edwin Maitland’s strong frame shook convul- 
sively, bis heart beat wildly, perspiration ran down 
his face in streams. 

Anger, humiliation, remorse rankled in his heart 
and seared his brain. 

Then angercontrolled him, and, raising his clenched 
fist over the sufferer, he ejaculated: 

“Destroyer of my peace! fiend that you are! I 
could tear you limb from limb, weak and powerless 
as youare! Pity? Did you pity? Where is my 
wife, my love? where is my home? Oh, why dol 
not forestall Heaven and take your worthless life ? 
Why do I not batter your foul body out of human 
shape?” 

“ He’s dying!” said the woman, in a voice of 
awe. 

A singular calm came over the grieved husband, 
his muscles relaxed, turbulent emotions left him, 
and he gazed with sympathy upon the poor man, 
Anon the lips moved, and forgiveness was asked for. 
Edwin Maitland hesitated, and at that instant a voice 
from amid the silence of death seemed to whisper ; 

** You have yet to be forgiven.” 

He shivered as with cold, and then taking the 
sufferer’s hand said, huskily: 

“T forgive you as I hope to be forgiven.” 

A faint smile illumined the wasted features and 
another evicls went above: for enpolication. j 

© 


At home again. Wasithome? Where was hj 
home? Where was Clara? Edwin Maitland 
paused and looked about him, as if chance might 
place her loved face among the crowd. But 
days and weeks went by, and human ingenuity 
failed to discover the missing wife, The anniversary 
of their separation came and went, and in that one 
day years seemed'cast upon his brow. Whereshould 
he search? He knew not, but he must travel, the 
semblance of effort must at least be made, inaction 
would send him to a lunatic asylum. One week later 
he stood leaning against a building as the factory 
girls came out, and one passed him, one with sad 
blue eye and pallid face, one that thrilled his heart 
and nature till he was ready to sink from the power- 
ful commingling of emotions. He watched her ag 
she wearily took her way along the street, and then 
followed her at a watchful distance until he saw her 
enter a boarding-house, Then witha certain tremu- 
lousness pervading his frame he knocked upon the 
door, and boldly inquired for Clara—pausing there 
as if he had forgotten the other name. The land- 
lady called to the girl who was ascending the stairs, 
and she came back and stood waiting to hear what 
she might have to say. Maitland motioned the land. 
lady away, and she threw open the parlour door. 
Edwin stepped into the entry, his wife saw him, 
her face turned deathly pale, but she spoke no 
word, 

‘One moment, for the love of heaven!” he mure 
mured, in a quivering voice, and pointed to the 
parlour. yuh 

She entered mechanically, and standing in the 
centre of the floor drew her plain shawl about her 
as if she was cold. He looked at her, and tried to 
speak, but there was a choking in his throat, and in 
his eyes a mist. 

“Have you come here to torture me ?” she said, 
at length. “What am I to you that you should 
seek me? He who runs after a faithless wife 
courts misery.” 

Every word stabbed him to the heart, He turned 
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suddenly and sought her hand, but she drew itaway 
Then the man’s grief and humiliation found veut. 

“Clara, my wife, come to you as one. crushed 
with his own remorse. Conscious of the great 
wrong I heaped upon you I will not try to palliate 
it. But I must, oh, heaven, I must hear your lips 
say: ‘I forgive. you, Edwin.’ Qh, my life, my 
blessed one, speak to me.” 

His head fell upon his hands, tears trickled through 
his fingers, his nature was coivulsed with emotion. 
She gazed upon him yearningly, and yet her heart 
misgave her. t 

“Clara, I have stood by.the bedside: of him who 
deceived us both, and, knowing tbat as he had 
wronged me so 1 had wronged you, I forgave him, 
Weary, weary months have passed. I have sought 
you everywhere, and now—oh, my wife, my ouly 
love, will you turn me away ?” 

“No, I forgive you, Edwin, though you outraged 
my noblest feelings.” She paused, his suppliant at~ 
titude rebuked her for referring to that, and tears 
Sprang to her eyes, 

Placing his arm tenderly around her waist, he 
said, in a broken voice : 

“* Let us go home, darling.” 

“Home, Edwin?” She hesitated again, and then 
s#nk upon his breast. “ Yes, we will go home.” 

Their tears mingled together for a moment, their 
hearts throbbed side by side a6 in.the olden time. 

One year later Clara beld a lovely babe to her 
breast, and Edwin, gazing tenderly upon the smiling, 
infantile face, said : 

“Our darling. His presence makes up for the 
shadow. Heaven bless my wife and child,” 

J. 8. 
LESSEE 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE: 


CHAPTER XLIII, 

Tue answer from Scotland Yard to Monk’s tele- 
gram had been to the effect that the superintendent 
would place one of his best men at Lord Chetwynd’s 
service, and that the officer thus detailed would ar- 
rive at Eastbourne upon the following day -by the 
morning express. 

The young marquis gave orders that a room should 
be prepared for an expected guest. And in order 
to prepare the officer for the réle of guest which he 
intended him to adopt he ordered the carriage at a 
suitable hour upon the following morning, and 
drove over to Eastbourne to meet the detective, in- 
tending to fully enlighten him as to the cause of his 
own disquiet before the officer should arrive at 
Chetwynd Park. 

From one of the first-class compartments of the 
train issued a grand and commanding figure, of tall 
and massive proportions, with grizzled head and 
beard, and a pair of. keen black eyes that swept one 
swift, comprehensive gaze over the platform, and 
then rested upon Lord Chetwynd in alo . of bright, 
glad recognition. 

The marquis recognized him on the instant. 

The grand-looking stranger was his recent tra- 
velling companion, the great explorer of Tartary, 
Mr. Basil Tempest. 

Forgetting his errand at the station in his sur- 
poe Chetwynd sprang forward with outstretched 

ands and hearty welcome. 

** My dear friend!’’ he exclaimed, “I supposed 
you had forgottea me. You are surely bound for 
Chetwynd Park, are you not?’”’ 

Tempest pressed the young lord’s hands in both 
his own with fervour, as he answered : 

“I have run down unannounced and very quietly 
to pay you a little visit, my lord. I have borne 
your kind invitation in mind, but have not been 
able to accept it until now.” 

“You have given mea pleasant surprise, sir, I 
feel flattered that you have abandoned all the grand 
banquetings gotten up in your honour for a visit to 
me ” 


*T count Lord Chetwynd as one of my few friends,” 
said Tempest, with a bitter smile, “‘ and I am not 
such a prodigal as to forget a friend.” 

A little man who had emerged from a second- 
class carriage, and who had been wandering about 
the platform questioning the station-master, now 
approached Chetwynd, raising his hat. 

** Have I the honour of speaking to Lord Chet- 
wynd ?” the stranger inquired. 

The marquis. bowed assent. 

The stranger, with a deeper inclination of hig 
head, presented to his-lordship a card upon which 
was inscribed, “ Mr. Tom Bisset, Scotland Yard.” 

The little man was the detective who had been 
placed at Lord Chetwynd’s service, and was one of 
the shrewdest and most acute men in the force. 

Mr. Bisset wasa little, dapper fellow, very gentle- 
manly of demeanour; he was, in fact, of gentle 
blood, and had taken to his present calling from 
sheer love of it. 

He was an oiled and perfumed little dandy, with 





sleek black locks‘of hair, a beardless’ face, the most 
fashionable gacments, a- profusion of’ excellent 
jewellery, and he sported a gold-mounted eyeglass, 
which he held in position by one small delicately 
gloved hand. 

The marquis introduced him to Tempest, and con- 
ducted both his guests to the large open uche, 
which wasin waiting. 

A minute later they were driving slowly through 
Eastbourne, on their way to Chetwynd Park. 

During the. drive Lord Chetwynd entered! mi, 
nutely into the cireumstances which led tokis meet. 
ing with, Bernice at St. Kilda, hig, wooing and sub: 
sequent marriage, Bernice’s death and mysterious 
apparent, reappearance, and concluded by displays 
ing before the astonished eyes of his companions 
the piece of lace he had torn from Bernice’s dress. 

Mr. Tempest and the detective eyinoed great inte- 
rest in the recital of the marquis, and as the car- 
riage passed the lodge gates and rolled up the drive 
the latter exclaimed ; 

“ My lord, you have interested mein this strange 
secret, and 1 declare to you by my professional 
honour and reputation that'l will solve the mystery 
—that you shall speedily cease to be haunted—and 
that | will not know peace of mind until I shall 
have rid ie Park and you of Lady Chet- 
wynd's spectre |” 


CHAPTER XLIV¥. 

AnD where all this while was Bernice? 

Having escaped by the private stair leading up 
from the garden entrance to the attics, she hurried 
on through the larger tooms lighted by dormer- 
windows to a small dark chamber, in which was a 
light, moveable ladder, communicating by an open 
trap-door with a low garret above. 

During her secret stay of weeks: in the upper 
regions of the house she had discovered this retreat 
and had made use of it. 

It was not the garret to which she had sent Gil- 
bert Monk in quest of her effects, and she was con- 
vinced that he did not know of its existence, 

She climbed swiftly up, the ladder into the 
garret, drew. up the ladder, and closed the, trap- 


door. 

Then she sat down in the dark and the stillness, 
listening. 

There came no sound of pursuit. 

Breathing hard, like some wild, hunted creature, 
Bernice waited until her heart had calmed its tu- 
multuous beatings, and her sense of hearing had be- 
come acute. Then she rose softly, and produced 
from among the raftersa lantern and a match. She 
struck a light. 

The room was very bare, with naked floor and 
rafters, There was no window, buat the pale light 
stole in through chinks in the roof. There was 
quite a draught of air blowing. This room had been 
Bernice’s most secret hiding-place, and there was 
still a small store of biscuits here, 

Bernice groped among the rafters, and took down 
her dressing-bag and travelling attire. She tarew 
off her now draggled white silk gown with its torn 
lace, and, rolling it up, she thrust it among the cre. 
vices overhead. Then she hastily dressed herself in 
her neat gray costume, put on her hat and veil, and 
was ready to depart. 

She lifted the trap-door and listened cautiously. 
And now came to her ears the sound of a stealthy 
approach through the rooms below. She lowered 
the trap and crouched upon it. She heard distinctly 
a sound as of some stealthy beast prowling below 
her, and her instinct told her that the Hindoo wo. 
man, warned of her presence in the house, was look- 
ing for her. 

She scarcely dared to breathe, lest her enemy 
should hear her. 

The sound presently died out as the old woman 
passed on. 

Bernice waited yet a while longer, but she dared 
not remain in the house over night. The whole 
house might be searched on the morrow by Lord 
Chetwynd’s order, and she might possibly be found. 
She must get away at once. 

And so at last.she again softly opened the trap- 
door, and after ifstening a long time she lowered 
the ladder to the room below. 

Then she crept down, and, not waiting to hide 
the ladder, she crossed the atties and began her 
descent to the lower floors. 

Stair by stair she descended, meeting no one. 
She reached the second floor in safety. Her heart 
beat like a drum. 

She hardly dared continnether descent, but 
equally she dared not linger in the house. 

She crossed the great upper hall like a shadow, 
and then approached the private stair leading 
down to the garden entrance. 

This private stair had been greatly used by 
Bernice while she had been mistress of the Park ; 
but it was not frequented by the servants, who had 
their own separate staircases, Bernice had there- 
fore no fear of encountering any one upon it. 





She stood at'the upper landing:a mombnt ia hési- 
tation. All was below. 

There was no commotion in the household; ne 
sounds of excitement: or alarm. 

Breathing more freely. now, she began the de: 
scent very slowly. ; 

The stair, was of; the clasa/kuowmas. boxed, the 
walis enclosing it on both sides. , 

Bernice had descended, half:way. im ithe.gloom, — 
keeping one hand on the wall, when the;deorjiat the 
foati of the staircase opened; and the,.old, Past 
Indian woman, Rugee,. bearing) a candle high above 
her head, .entered the stair-way and; begasx | 


ascent, hesal i 
Thera was no friendly niche near, for, coxeeal- 
ment ' 
A sound of retreat would arouse the Hindon’s 
attention and precipitate discovery, 


ce shrank back against the wall, unable to 
adyance or retreat, motionless as if ey tery 

On came the old woman, her turbaned head ‘bent, 
her weird and withered face in shadow, her clinging 
garments rustling without sound. : 

Bernice experienced a very panic of fear, 

She crouched against the white wall, her wild eye: 
starting. i aft 

When the ayah had come -half-way up-the stairs 
her level gaze suddenly rested pox the'girl’s feet, 
half hidden in wtay drapery, a 

She halted and looked up... 

There was a moment of awful 

The ayah’s stealthy eyes 
nized young ‘Lady 4 
that upheld the candle.above: her turbaned head 
trembled, and thelight flickered. The othdri brown 
ee ae on if we long oat bony fingere 

ty to @ crouching 1 

The two stared at each other = an awful faseina. 
tion, Bernice’s eyes. dilating and burning,like stars 
from out, the pallor lovely.face, ; 

Then the.ayah opened shrivaled mouth and 
gave. vent to.am inarticulate growl that might: have 
come from the throat of. a, mild beast, ote 

Bernice did not wait, for words or actions. ee 
saw in the ayah the a. Murder in; ata, , She 
tead aright. the horrible look in thos ony. -like 
eyes—the swift motion of the Hindoo's hand to hey 
bosom, as itr quest of a deadly weapon. . * 

Without a. cry, without a word, with a quick, un- 
expected spring, Bernice upraiséd her crouching 
figure, and darted down the stairs, overturning the 
old woman and extingttishing her light. 

The ayah bounded from step to step like an India- 
rubber ball, unable to arrest her progress or recover 
her balance, reeeiving those wounds'and sears which 
Monk noticed the following day. And before her 
coiled-up figure the young fugitive fled like: the 
light, and darted out into the little dim deserted hall 
below, 

The garden door was still ajar, the. butler not yet 
having: made his reunds. and closed up the house. 
Bernice flitted through it and was again out of 
doors, panting, trembling aad frightened, She sped 
across the garden, keeping to. the, shadows, of; the 
clumps of, trees and shrubbery, and reached the park 
in safety. But still, as if pursued, she hurried on 
like some maddened creature. 

Not until she was in the very, depths of the park 
did she pause, and,then she sank;down in the midst 
of a little dark thicket in a secluded spot, and per- 
mitted herself to rest. 

She dared not return to the Chetwynd inn before 
daybreak, lest, suspicion be incurred by her untimely 
arrival, 

She could not leave Eastbourne before the de- 
parture of the morning express, and the interven- 
ing hours must be spent somewhere, not in the 
streets of Eastbeurne, not in the country roads. 
She knew no place so safe as the park at Chetwynd. 
No one would disturb her there, and she felf as if 
she had at least a shadow of claim to rest in this 
dim and stately old wood. 

And so for hours she lay on the cool dew-wet 
grass, in the densest gloom. 

She wept away allher tears. Shewondered if the 
ayah would seek her hers. She wondered if Gil- 
bert Monk was at Chetwynd Park. 

Of course he would: hear of her visit to her old 
home, but would he try: to intercepther flight from 
Eastbourne ? 

She thrilled with a sudden fear that he would 
go with her up to London, and take her again under 
his protection. 

Poor as she was, and dark as was her outlook 
into the future, she could not go back with him to 
Mawr Castle, and “compromise herself” by a, life 
of dependence upon him, who, being himself poor, 
could ill afford to support her. f 

About two o’clock of the.dark, chill morning Ber- 
nice left.the grand old park and began her weary 
walk across the country, 

She did not feel safe until miles lay between her 
and her old home. She walked siowly, being faint 
and easily fatigued. 
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Her diet of late had been so meagre that her 
strength was well nigh gone. : : 

She tottered on, step by step, mile after mile, 
pausing now and then to rest under a hedge by the 
wayside. F 

It was daybreak when she entered the village of 
Nunsgate, which she had visited often in hex drives 
with Lord Chetwynd. sf 

She made her way to the station. The waiting- 
room was open, and Bernice shrank into a corner 
of it, and there remained, deeply veiled, until the 
express train came crashing in from Eastbourne on 
its way to London. i , 

A guard put her into a carriage and the train re- 
sumed its swift progress along the line. ~ 

So far Bernice was safe ! 

She had escaped the perils attending her adven- 
ture, but how lonely she was! how heartsick! how 
unhappy! 

Never in her life had she felt more desolate than 
at that moment. om 

It was as if the shadow of some gigantic evil in 
the near future had fallen upon her, 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI 4. 


A WEtt-timep Visit.—Calling for the Queen’s 
taxes on the Queen’s birthday.—Punch. 

A GERMAN has discovered a new industry that 
demands no capital and no special endowments in the 
mat trade. The way to obtain a stock-in-trade, he 
says, is to walk up to the front door of a dwelling- 
house, take a mat, go home and wash it, and then go 
back and sell it to the former owner. The profits are 
immense. 

NOTHING IS MORE DIFFICULT THAN A DEFINITION. 

Teacher: ‘* But do you understand, Mary. Jones, 
what duty:is ?” 

Mary Jones: “Yes, miss! P’leaceman with a 
white band round his arm, as takes yer of to 
pris’n! ’—Punch. 

A CLERGYMAN, who owed his situation to a titled 
patron rather than to his abilities, in visiting his 
parishioners for the purpose of catechizing them, 
asked one old stern Presbyterian—* Who made 
Paul a preacher?” “It -wasua the marquis,” 
replied the old man, with a grim smile’ and a shake 


of the head. 
THE HORSE SHOW. 

Groom: “Got th’ old mare up again! What’s 
she been a-doin’ all winter?” 

Boy on Mare: “ Runnin’ in our milk-cart. Now, 
she’s ‘Lady Susan,’ among the park ’acks and 
phe-aton ’orses! "—Punch. 

A COMPLIMENT? 

Rector: “ Well, Thomas, and what did you think 
of the bishop’s sermon last Sunday ? ” 

Tummas: “ Sorr, oi didn’t loike it a bit: it was by 
fur too plain and simple to suit me; oi loikes a 
sermont whut joombles the joodgement, and con- 
foozles the senses, and oi never come acrost one to 
come up to yerself for preachin’ they! "Fun. 

SENTENCE oF Deatu.—The following is a literal 
copy of a service of notice served by a worthy 
inhabitant of Gravesend upon his neighbour, whose 
fowl had eaten his pig victuals:—“ Sir, I have sent 
to you as Coashon a gences Leting your fouls Coming 
Eting and destrowing My Pegs vettles and if so 
you Let them Com on My Premses hafter this 
Noddes I will kill them.” 

COMPLIMENTARY. 

Artist: “ Well, you see, I got into a rage, and 
took out the ten principal figures, all the sky, and 
most of the background.” 

Friend: “ What @ wonderful improvement to be 
sure! ’—Punch. 

TROUBLES OF OUR CLERGY. 

Rector: “How is it that you did not come for 
your soup to-day, Mrs. Smith? ”’ 

Mrs. Smith: Well, sir, there wasn’t nv taste in it 
last week ; and they te!l me there be hardly enough 
seasoning in it to-day! "—Punch. 

A Fair Excuancg,—An old Scottish beggar, with 
bonnet in hand, appealed to a clergyman for “a, bit 
of charity.” The minister put a piece of silver into 
his hand, “ Thank ye, sir; oh, thank ye! I'll gie 
ye an afternoon’s hearing for this ane o’ these days.” 
—From The Book of Scottish Anecdote, by Alez. 
Hislop. 

FOR MURCY’S SAKE! 

Rev. Mr. Smallbones: “Mr. Bumpus! Mr. 
Bumpus!! For very shame get out and walk up 
the hill to ease the poor beast a little!” 

Mr. Bumpus: “Now that jus’ shaws wot a jolly 
lot you perfeshnal agitaters knaws about it! Wy 
us be only a-ridin’ out of kindness to the ‘pore 
beest ’—he can’t kip ‘isself ot wiout a summat to 
pull !”"—Fun, 

Tug NoMENcLAtTuRE oF Fiction.—Is a new class 
of titles for novels coming into vogue? Or are the 








novels themselves going to be meteorological, like 
our conversation? It looks s0, when we see adver- 
tized, the one under the other, “ Wild Weather ” and 
“ Bright Morning.” Plenty more names of the same 
sort could be suggested—The Rainy Day, April 
Showers, S.mething in the Wind, Angry Clouds, 
All ia.s Fog, A Storm Brewing, etc.—~Punch. 
A DESPERATE REMEDY. 

One of the members of a Scottish school board 
was recently discussing the question of compulsory 
education with a worthy elector, who addressed him 
as follows: 

“ An’ that’s gospel, is’t, that ye’re gaun to-eddicatt 
my bairns whuther I will or no?” 

The member proceeded to explain, 

“ Weel, I’ll jisttell ye. Ye say they’re to be ed- 


| dicatt ; I say they’re no, an’ theysanne. I'll droon 


them first !’"—Prom The Book of Scottish Anecdote, 
by Alex. Hislop. 
MORBID SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Mistress : “ How is it you came home from your 
party so early last night, Susan? Didn't you enjoy 
yourself ?” 

Susan: “Yes, ma’am. But the young manas took 
me hiu to supper insulted me!* 

Mistress: * Insulted you, Susan. Why, what did 
he,say ?” 

Susan: “Yes, ma’am, He asked meif my pro- 
gram was full; and I’m sure I never ’ad nothing but 
a sandwich and a glass of lemonade, so I come 
away home.” —Punch, 





THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
“T OAN’T see why you weré ever born,” 
Said the lily, with wondrous scorn, 
Turning her graceful head away 
To where the ugly acorn lay. 


The violets laughed at his hard brown head, 
The clover jeered from its lowly bed ; 

Even the roses, proud and bright, 

Wished the creature out of sight. 


‘* Let’s take him off,” said an active breeze 
To some of his fellows under the trees ; 

* He worries our sweethearts all the day ; 
We ought to carry him right away.” 


** Done,” said the breezes, one and all. 
‘We'll blow him over the garden wall. 
What right has he, with that form and face, 
To make his bed ia this pretty place ¢” 


They lifted then the ugly cone, 

And blew him over the wall of stone; 

Then laughed at che figure, grave and browr, 
Which the acorn cut ag it tumbled down. 


But he freed-h mself from his second bed, 
Rose and lifted a graceful head 

Up to the sun, the sky, the shower, 

The truest friends of his hidden power. 


He grew at last to a mighty tree, 

Strong and leafy and proud was he; 
And breezes gathered from east to west, 
Glad to play on his giant breast. 


Just in the shade of the wall of stone 
Weeds and grasses and brush have grown; 
Trace of the lily is nowhere seen, 

No shrub is left of the rosebud green. 


The violets’ purple heads lie low, 
Dead and buried years ago ; 

And a clover, last of the old, old race, 
Peeps shyly out of the littered place. 


The wall is crumbling day by day, 

And the oak looks down in his stately way 

On wall and rubbizh and clover staid, 

Then gathers them all in his giant sete. . 
. W. E. 


GEMS. 


One of the saddest things about human nature 
is that a man may guide others in the path of life 
without walking in it himself; that he may be a 
pilot and a castaway. 

The most noble feeling of the heart is true love. 

Happiness grows at our own firesides, and is not 
to be picked in strangers’ gardens. 

Troops would never be deficient. in courage if 
they knew how deficient in it their enemies were. 

In all your dealings be perfectly honest and 
upright, and as much as possible avoid all mistakes 
in the transaction of business. 

If aman deceives thee trust him not again. If 
he insults thee go away from him, and if he strikes 
thee thrash him like smoke, 

—_—_—_—— 

Gretna Green Banuers.—The blacksmith’s 
forge at Gretna Green formed the subject of a bal- 
let at the Haymarket Theatre in 1785, the music by 





forty-seven operas, and innumerable other works, 
but who is better known as the early editor of 
Handel’s works. MM. Nuitter and Mérante have 
taken Gretna Green as the subject of a balletat the 
Grand Opera House in Paris, and present the black- 
smith, Toby, asa drunken man, who opposes the 
union of Williams, the hunter, with his daughter 
Pretty, but who, in disguise, contrives to make their 
father unite them. A Duke,a Sir Edward, and a 
Miss Angelica, are mixed up in the imbroglio, and 
there is a féte at the Union Hotel, where the run- 
away brides and bridgerooms put up. The music, 
by M, Guiraud, is much praised, and the chore- 
graphic achievements of Mdlle. Beaugrand, Mdlle. 
E. Fiocre, Mdile. Palmier, and M. Berthier, the 
blacksmith, are pronounced to be great. The 
Highlander’s divertissement is the main attraction 
of the corps de ballet. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Packine Burrer.—lt is generally packed in a 
dry cloth, in a hamper called a butter flat, the 
butter being made in lb. rolls,and put upright, , It 
keeps best in a cool place; bat the butter sent to 
oe has but little salt in it, and will not keep 
ong. 

GoosEBERRY CHUTNEE.—Brown sugar }Ib., 
Ib. salt, Ib. powdered ginger, 31b. mustard seed, 
ruised; }lb, raisins, stoned and choppod ; 2oz. 

onions, chopped fine; 30z. French garlic, chopped 
fine; one pint unripe gooseberries, one pint 
vinegar. The sugar to be made into a syrup 
with a quarter of a pint of the vinegar; goose- 
berries to be cut into very small pieces and boiled 
in half a pint of the vinegar, When cold put intoa 
basin and mash until quite small; pound the 
garlic, and add the other ingredients with the re- 
mainder of the vinegar until well mixed. Tie close 
for one month before using, 
ye 


STATISTICS. 


EMIGRATION FROM INnpriA.—In the year 1872 
5,773 emigrants from India were received in Mau. 
ritius, 3,607 in Trinidad, 3,550 in British Guiana, 
and 1,525 in Jamaica; making a total of 11,455. In 
the same year there returned home from British 
Guiana 987 such immigrants, taking with them 
savings in money and jewellery to the amount of 
36,458/.; and 138 Chinese, 104 of whom paid their 
own passage and took with them 7,729/. ‘There also 
returned from Jamaica 421 immigrants with savings 
amounting to 3,855/.; from ‘I'rinidad 398, with 
11,5192. ; and from Grenada 110, with 1,609/. There 
ig no account of the savings of the 3,819 immigranta 
who returned home from Mauritius, 

Beer.—The number of common brewers in the 
United Kingdom continues to decrease, but though 
the trade gets into fewer hands the licence duty 
(charged by quantity) is larger year by year. The 
return for the year ending the 30th of September, 
1872, shows 30,798 brewers, or 923 fewer than in the 
preceding year; but the licence duty charged 
amoun to 425,8112, showing an increase of 
26,2351. over the preceding year. The number of 
licensed victuallers in the United Kingdom in 1872 
was 99,465, an increase of 71; but the number of 
other persons licensed to sell beer to be drunk on 
the premises amounted in England to only 41,435, 
being 1,105 fewer than in the preceding year. 


eas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barnum has given 4,0001. for theright to “ exhi- 
bit,” the boy saved from the wreck of the “‘ Atlan- 





tie. 

Vue King of Italy has just presented to the Em- 
press of Russia a marvellous table in Mosaic of 
Plorence manufacture, from the studio of Enrico 
Bosi. It is round, and about 4 feet in diameter. The 
design represents Apollo and the nine Muses, 

A MONSTER uncut Cape diamond was exhibited 
at Liverpool last week. Its value is estimated at 
25,000/., and it weighs 288} carats, or 102 carats 
more than the Koh-i-noor in its rough state. It is 
1. 5-8th in. long in one direction, ljin. in another, 
and 1 1-8th in. in thickness, and, like all Cape dia- 
monds, is of a yellow colour. Had the gem been 
white its value would have been much greater. 

FuemaLe Surrrace.—The supporters of the 
Female Suffrage Bill have antagonists in high 
quarters. It was noticed at the recent division 
that the Marquis of Lorne voted agajust the 
measure, and his feeling is shared by the Princess 
Louise, His lordship is so strongly opposed to the 
movement that when asked to take the chair at the 
approaching meeting of the Society for Improving 
the Education of Women he refused to do so unlesa 
Mrs. Grey promised that no ladies should speak. 
Last year several of them spoke, but this year they 





Dr. Samyel Arnold, the composer of four oratorios, 


are to be reduced te silence. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z. A.—See our notice concerning rejected communica- 
tions. 

M. Marton.—The novel called East Lynne is written 
by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

J. H- D.—A German, according to the nationality of 
his father. 

A Svupscriper.—Rub well with the ordinary wash- 
feather. This is the method adoped by jewellers. 

J. 8. D.—1. The Moidore is a Portuguese coin, equal to 
twenty-seven (27) shillings of our money. To the 
Secretary, Antiquarian Departmeut, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

A Youts.—Your best course would be to write to the 
General Superintendent at Scotland Yard, from whom 
you will receive full and authoritative information. The 
rate of payment varies considerably. 

8S. T- T.—Cameron of Fassifern fell at Quatre Bras at 
the head of his Highland regiment, 1815 ; and, like Wolie 
at Quebec, his final moments were cheered by the re- 
sonant notes of triumph as the Frenchmen were driven 
from the field. 

Ay O_p Sunscrrser.—Depilatories must be used with 
extreme caution. Try, however, the following: a strong 
solution of sulphide of barium, made into a paste with 
powdered starch, and applied immediately. Mr. Red- 
wood says this is “ the best and safest depilatory.” 

W. H, H.—We can only refer you to our usual notifi- 
cation, which by the way is conspicuously printed every 
week. From the terms of that notification we can in 
nowise vary, and we desire to emphasize this most 
strongly. 

Po.iy.—Maraschino is a delicate liqueur spirit distilled 
from a peculiar cherry growing in Dalmatia, and after- 
wards sweetened with sugar. The best is from Zara, and 
is obtained from the Marasca cherry only. An inferior 
quality is distilled from a mixture of ordinary cherries 
and the juice of liquorice root. 

Wax Fiowers.—We reply to you according to your 
topic, the more especially so as you give us no initial. 
There are several little manuals published on the sub- 
ject ; and you would experienve no difficulty in getting 
one of them, by the usual order from a bookseller, We 
think you have been somewhat hardly treated. 

Crara.--Declined with thanks. Week by week we are 
desired to return verses, although we expressly stat> 
week by week that we will in no case return rejected 
communications, We cannot depart from our invariable 
eee It seems passing strange that ambitious versi- 

ers will not attend to our constaut notification. It is so 
wery easy to retain a copy. 

E. D.—Altogether and emphatically a matter of taste. 
You might almost as well ask whether Spurgeon or Lid- 
don is the greater preacher. However, we suppose some 
preference might be given to the younger artist, and, 
acting on this assumption, we weal accordingly men- 
tion Malle, Patti. 1t is really somewhat difficult to de- 
cide ; and the other lady to whom you make reference is 
& woman of distinct and triumphant genius, 

Ex-Master Makiner.—Your sentiments are highly 
creditable and commendable and fully evince a native 
kindness of disposition. But the versification (the me- 
chanical execution in so far as the words are concerned) 
is irregular, and is,as your ears will tell you, iu many 
cases seriously defective. While thanking you for send- 
ang the lines we are therefore reluctantly compelled to 
decline them. 

E. 8.—Declined with thanks. You do not preserve the 
correct metrical flow throughout your compositions. 
The title of one of them is seriously defective. ‘* Days 
of when I was a child” is, to say the least, most singular 
English. Would not such a title as childhood be prefer- 
able? “ True hearts,” etc., is creditable in sentiment but 
too prosaic in execution. By the way, if regret is all to 
be expended in vain, one would be mildly disposed to 
think that the less said about it the better. 

S1oxer’s J1zn.—We fail to comprehend your singular 
mom,de plume, and we have no accessible means of reply- 
ing to your still more singular query. Asa rule, records 
of the weight of public men are not kept ; and no one on 
earth knows, for instance, the weight of either Mr, Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli. Most men think such a circum. 
stance rather immaterial. And we are not aware that 
even the Attorney General ever weighed the Claimant, 
Your question is indeed a weighty one. 

_ Witp Rosz.—1. Hair brown, inclining to the chestnut 
tint. 2. Frequently in massive snake-like coils ; or else 
allowably ina chignon ; or sometimes falling free. The 

cst seems the prevalent taste. Consult any extensive 
hairdresser, 3, Blondes mov wear light blue, or avy- 


artistically to the dark ones. 


left hand is 
upon as legal and the children as | 
children are not entitled to succeed to 


with the tio of the 
it in more modern times arose from the absence of a law 





man Empire (Robertson’s Charles V., vols 1., and Dr. 
Bryce’s Essay on the Empire), and as this led to an in- 
convenient division of territories this remedy of morga- 
natic marriages was adopted, or matrimonia ad legem 
morganaticam contracta, as they were termed in North 
Italy, long before they came into use in Germany. The 
origix. of the word morganatic is doubtful. 
Twetve Years’ Supsceiper.—l, Every morning take a 
——— of gentian root, which you can readily make 
ory lf, as uny chemist will instruct. 2. Pay great 
attention to diet—eat no pork, no heavy food, but eggs 
lightly boiled, or lamb, or mutton, all lightly cooked. On 
no account take stout—the worst fluid you could b 
possibility imbibe. Take water only, if possible, or, if 
not, claret and water, or, if that is beyond your means, 
take only table beer ; and of all alcoholic liquor take ex- 
tremely little. 3. athe frequently. 4. For relief from 
acidity, heartburn, etc-, a chemist would supply you with 
a preparation of chalk. Taraxacum is the great thing to 
remove indigestion. When yoahave tried these remedies 
for some time you might advantageously try a mixture 
of quinine and steel. The diet, we rather think, 1s the 
reat thing; and by the way take no late suppers—a 
Fiscuit should be quite enough. By due care y~u will 
gradually regain perfect health, 5, The comet was in 
1866, 








TWENTY YEARS. 


Twenty years! Sure, that’s not long! 
My wife and I are lovers yet ; 
She sings t» me the self-same song 
That won me when—I don't forget 
The blissful time ; but then, you know, 
‘To name the happy date and place 
Would make it seem so long ago; 

And Martha wears the same fair face 
She wore when we together played 

At some still game by parlour fires, 
When I was bashful as the maid 
Who filled my heart with strange desires, 


We're older now ; our daughter Jane 
Was turned eighteen some months ago— 
(I see her walking in the lane 
With Neighbour Allen's tall son, Joe)— 
But yet, despite the growing years, 
I cannot quite outlive those days, 
And oft-times turn with happy tears 
To walk in dreams the same old ways 
We walked when ‘neath the June rose-trees 
We fondly lingered hand in hand, 
And, borne upon the summer breeze, 
Came faint, sweet smells thro’ all the land, 


And how in garden-paths we strayed, 
To gather flowers for you, my dear, 
Till, safe within the high wall’s shade, 
I —oheees in your blushing ear. 
Look! here? What did you say? 
Our daughter Jane and tall young Joe ? 
“Yes, dear ; he’s telling her to-day 
What you told me so long ago.” W. L. B. 


Amr K., twenty-two, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of home and 
children. 

Doatine Hagry desires to correspond with a young 
lady, pretty, musical tastes, and about twenty; a bar- 
maid preferred. 

Dora, eighteen, tall, dark complexion, loving, and 
considered pretty. Respondent must be affectionate, 
and fond of home, 
Berrua, twenty, 5ft. 5in., fair complexion, blue eyes, 
very affectionate, and hey ee pes domesticated, Respon- 
dent must be loving, and fond ot home. 

PeaRliz, seventeen, handsome, dark, brown hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, handsome, and must 
havea little money. 

Erugt, loving, pretty, and d ticated. Resp 
dent must be good looking, of a dark complexion, aifec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

Henry, twenty-one, considered handsome, and loving. 
Respondent must be about twenty, pretty, loving, and 
domesticated. 

Joun, twenty-three, fair; good looking, and of a loving 
disposition. Respondent must be pretty, affectionate, 
and well educated. 

NELLY, twenty-one, dark, loviug, and domesticated. 
Respondent must not be more than twenty-six, and in 
a good position. 

T. M.8., twenty, tall, dark, and affectionate. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, fondof home, about twenty-four, 
and a mechanic preferred, 

Epirtu, eighteen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music. Respondent must fair, and good 
tempered ; a mechanic preferred. 
4\Paiscitita, eightcen, medium height, dark hair and 
ee and considered hand Respondent must 
about nineteen and fair ; a tradesman preferred. 

Unrau J., medium height, good looking, and in a good 
situation. Respondent must be dark, of medium height, 
pretty, domesticated, well educated, and musical. 

Jane HL, nineteen, a domestic servant, tall, dark, 
rather stout, loving, and woukd make a good wife, Ke- 
spondent must be a tall, dark, steady young man. 

A. B. O., twenty, 5it. Zin, dark complexion, and of an 








thing with either blue or green—avoiding deep red, or 
deep blue, those more pronounded colours belonging 
Both may wear brown— 
rown tinted towards amber is artistic in its 


and light : 

effect. 4, Not too young, other things being equal ; only 
don’t be too impulsive. 5. Forf les, see Our answer 
to Lily May. 


Et.a.—By a morganatic marriage is meant a form of 
marriage which frequently takes place (or rather took 
place) among the princes of Germany when they wed wo- 
men of a rank inferior to their own. In the ceremony the 
iven,and though the marriage is looked 
itimate yet the 
e dignities and | 20me 
estates of their fathers. It would seem to correspond 

i ient K The revival of 


of primogeniture in nearly all the fiefs of the Holy Ro- 


nineteen, affectionate and domesticated; a housemaid 
preferred. 

Raps, twenty-four, rather tall, handsome, and ‘ov. 
ing, would like to correspond with a well-educated, 
good tempered, and affectionate young lady about his 
own age. 

C. D., twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, lov. 
ng and d ticated. Respondent m be tall, with 
black eyes, dark complexion, fond of home, and of a loy- 
ing disposition. 

ROTHY, eighteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
anne Bs ag fair, of an amiable disposition, and fond of 





Joszru, twenty, medium height, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving disposition. Respon. 
dent must be dark, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of the drama. 

A Constant READER, nineteen, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, loving, and considered pretty. Respon. 
dent must be tall, fond of home, and affectionate; a me- 
chanic preferred. 

Forp or Fon, eighteen, a tradesman’s daughter, dark 
complexion, black eyes, genial, and domesticated. Re. 
spondent must be handsome, affectionate, and good tem. 
pe 


Danret, twenty-one, "dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
music. 

Esse, twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., light complexion, con- 
sidered hhandsome, anda volunteer. Respondent must 
be about eighteen, of a loving disposition, able to sing, 
and domesticated. 

Patriz, a blonde, with blue eyes, and is considered 
good looking ; has a fortune of 3,0001. when of age. Re- 
spondent must be of dark complexion, good tempered 
and must possess an income of about 8001, a year- 

Daltsr, seventeen, good looking, fair, auburn hair, 
brown eyes, and good tempered, desires to correspond 
with a tall, dark gentleman about twenty-one, who must 
be good ig og and fond of home. 

ELINA M., nineteen, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, 
good looking, domesticated, and affectionate. Respon- 
dent must be dark, affectionate, and fond of home and 
children. 

Epwin, twenty-three, tall, dark, fond of home and re- 
spectably connected. Respondent must be dark, good 
tempered, musi¢al, well educated, about eighteen, and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Jessig, twenty, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
loving, of good family, and fond of home ; a clerk pre- 


err 

E. C. A. L., twenty-one, 5ft. 7}in., fair, considered good 
looking, affectionate, good tempered, and possessing an 
income of 150l.a year. Respondent must be pretty, mu- 
sical and affectionate: 

A. J. R. M., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
medium height, fair complexion, light hair, blue eyes, 
considered hand , andfoud of home. Respondent 
must be about the same age, fair, pretty, and domesti- 
cal 





COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 
Gunwer Jog is responded to by—* Eva,” who thinks 
she is all that he requires. 
Oxara by—“ Loviug Ben,” fair, good tempered, and a 
mechanic, 
. Lovine Lizz1z by—“ M. B.” who thinks he would suit 
er. 

Evita by—“S. A.,” twenty-eight, medium heizht, 
dark, considered good lookiug, and is very affectionate. 
Bey W. by—"M. A. P.,” twenty-three, dark complexion, 
affectionate and domesticated. 

Lavra E. by—“ Victor H.," a professional man, tall, 
fair, and dered hand 
~ by—‘“ Emily,” nineteen, loving, and domesti- 
ca 
Tom TxHrasuer by—“ Lily,” twenty-one, medium 
height, dark, pretty, and of a loving disposition. 
CHABLET SranxkEr by—* Millie,” twenty-one, short, 
rather pretty, and would make a loving little wife. 
Bguinpa by—“ Fritz,” who believes that he answers to 
her description, 

Jack Hagxawar by--" Emily,” who thinks she is all 
that he requires. 

Epwarp by—* Fanny,” nineteen, dark brown hair and 
eyes, loving and domesticated. 

JosEPHine by—" D. B.,” who is nearly the required age, 
dark, affectionate, and in a gooJ position, 

Auveustus by—‘‘ Katie,” eighteen, good musician, tho- 
rough]. ticated, idered pretty, and thinks she 
is all he requires. 

Amicus by—‘‘ Annie,” twenty-eight, brown hair and 
eyes, loving, musical, domesticated, and is a Good Tem- 
plar. 














Att the Back Numsers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Loypon Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office—334, Strand. 


ae JouRNaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tue Lonpon Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
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affectionate disposition, pozdent must be about 
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